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THE ART 
OF PLAIN TALK 


By RUDOLPH FLESCH 
Author of “Marks of a Readable Style” 


All who advocate simplicity and lucidity in written material 
will welcome this book. It is a plea for plain talk, a descrip- 


_tion of what plain talk means and a guide to simplifying, 


one’s style of writing that will appeal to all professional 
writers: “Writing for any practical purpose is a difficult 
and elusive art. Anyone who can, as Rudolph Flesch has 
done, make our success more likely, deserves our gratitude 
and our respectful attention.” LYMAN BRYSON, Educa- 
tional Director, Columbia Broadcasting System. $2.50 


AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 


What They Are and How They Work 
By FLORENCE PETERSON 


Director, Industrial Relations Division, 
_ Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 


i Are you puzzled about the effect of labor unions, their poli- 
cies, their demands, strikes, jurisdictional conflicts and all 
the other confusions reflected i in today’ s headlines? Here are 
answers to countless questions arising in the minds of all 


today regarding the what, why and how of organized labor. . 


“, . . it is highly informative.’—The Commonweal. “Any- 
_one who speaks or writes on labor today must have a copy 
_ by him.”—The Progressive. “. ,. a veritable mine of infor- 
mation and a most useful source of reference.”—New York 


#H erald Tribune. $3.00 


"PRODUCTIVE 
THINKING 


By MAX WERTHEIMER 


s Late Professor of Psychology, Graduate 
Faculty, The New School for Social Research 


YX Vhat occurs when thinking really. works productively? What 
happens when thinking forges ahead? What is really going 
in such a process? A brilliant psychologist here presents . 
sults of his teaching and research as to the nature and 
ss of productive thinking and how this process can be 
rded. As distinct from the interpretation made popular — 


pre acetic teh 


cal outlook. Of interest not only to the psychologist and 
‘ator, but all who are interested in understanding for 
es pad Shae how eeeaixe ehiakibe.e can be | aeeg500 

Wie 3,00 


Translated by SUSANNE K. LANGER, Author 


Here is a second volume in English of this eminent philos- 
opher’s writings. Written prior to his “An Essay on Man,” 
recently published in English, it documents for the students 
of this great European thinker the relation of the origin of 
language and myth to the development of religious ideas and 
the beginning of conceptual thinking. $2.00 


WORLD ORDER: 


These lectures by authorities in the various fields show how 
the assurance of enduring peace can be aided by new ap- 
proaches to culture, philosophy, religion, jurisprudence, ad- 
ministration, education and relief. Among the contributors 
are Margaret Mead, Irwin Edman, Father LaFarge, Mon- 
signor Ryan, Chester I. Barnard, etc. $2.00 


‘This hooks analyzes types of group ‘relationships in ‘modern 7 i‘ 
-society—cultural, educational, economic, industrial and Ral | 
- ligious—and the problems connected with them, Among the 


John Dewey, this study is based on the gestalt psycho- : | 
eee are Eee C. Lindeman, if a ie Robi rt | 


LANGUAGE 
AND MYTH 


By ERNST CASSIRER 


Late Visiting Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 


of “Philosophy in a New Key” 


Published under the auspices of the 
Institute for Religious Studies 


Its Intellectual and Cultural 
Foundations } 


Edited by F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


CIVILIZATION 
AND GROUP . 
_ RELATIONSHIPS. 


Edited by R. M. MacIVER 
_ Professor of Societe Columbia Unvey a. 
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le news is a lot better for every one 


who’s been waiting for a telephone. 


We've put in more than 500,000 
telephones in three months—and 
they're going in faster every day. 


Necre catching yp 
with those 
telephone orders 


But there are places where we have 
complicated switchboards to install 
—even places where we must build 
new buildings for the new switch- 
boards. In those places it will take 
more time. 


e 


We're working hard on that job and 
~ aiming to give everybody quicker 
and better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


. 


EE® 


There's Goed Music on The Telephone Hour ... every Monday evening over NBC 


( 


mong Ourselves 


ust 6, 1945, wHIcH OPENED YEAR I OF THE 
nic Age [see page 19], has overshadowed 
ary 1 as the beginning of a new year. 
ainly Christmas messages in 1945. gave 
1 significance to the cherished words, 
e and Good Will. The solemn dedication 
his Christmastide seemed to us so beauti- 
r expressed in one of the messages that 
e to this office that we want to share it. 

Was written by Peggy Pond Church, 
se all too rare poems we have been priv- 
-d to publish from time to time: 


Glory to God in the Highest 


in the realms of space 

re the great suns have their birth 
angels of light lean down 
ching the turning earth, 

ching mankind the proud, 

1ed half of God’s own breath, 
of the stubborn dust 

returns to its own at death. 


| who once crept and groped 
of earth’s formless slime 

ed now with the thunderbolt 
ds at the height of time. 

the angels of light must weep 
the answer is written plain: © 
so steals the anger of God 
he anger of God is slain. 


a es! 
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till in our fatal hour 

r to Him from whom we fled. 


glory and the power. — 


THE LEADING ARTICLE IN THE December Survey — tion of the DP’s still in camps in Germany 

n shall the heavens ring Midmonthly is “Helping Nations Help Them- want to come to this country. Mr. Truman 

the joy of the holy ones, selves” by Charles H.’ Alspach, acting director urged that “special attention be devoted to 
of the Welfare Division, United Nations Re- orphan children to whom it is hoped the ma- 

lief. and Rehabilitation Administration. It jority _ visas. will be ae aes 

tells how UNRRA’s welfare staft is helping the 

_ ravaged countries of Europe, ane now China, News HAS~ Ca COME TO US THAT Ore! Nev- 

to set up hs programs for es ie o-rathi has died. The words seem -incredib for 


ng the prayer we were meant to  Pray— 


1 ae Be hy ‘sons! | 
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N UREMBERG PRELIMINARIE 


Left, Colonel Bernays, and Colonel | 
. Harlan Amen of the U, ‘S. pro 


GRAPHIC 


Legal Basis of the Nuremberg Trials 


“We do not accept the paradox that legal responsibility should be 


the least where power is greatest.””—Justice Robert H. Jackson 


WARTIME TRIALS IN ANCIENT NuREM- 
—the seat of Nazism—had their origin 
e modern Pentagon Building at Wash- 
5 DEK Or 
was in September, 1944, that the Per- 
el Division, G-1, of the War Depart- 
- General Staff, recommended that these 
nan leaders, civilian and military alike, 
her with such associations as the SS 
Gestapo, should be charged before an 
national court with conspiracy to com- 
notorious crimes. There would be put 
the dock in this first trial only those 
iduals who were believed to be out- 
lingly culpable in their own right and 
presentatives of the defendant associa- 
. If any of the associations were found 
y of participation in the conspiracy, 
.eir members would thereafter be liable 
ial and punishment for their part in 
ffenses charged. 
1e distinguishing features of this form- 
as it matured, were the employment of 
legal principle of’ conspiracy in order 
each the innumerable defendants in- 
-d, and the recognition that aggressive 
is a crime under international law, 
vhich guilty individuals may be pun- 
ie plan went through General Staff 
nels with approval of the Assistant 
E of Staff, G-1. It was indorsed in turn 
ie Assistant Secretary of War and by 
Secretary of War. The legal adviser of 
state Department upheld the doctrines 
ternational law on which the plan was 
1, and just a year ago (January 1945), 
secretary of State joined the Secretary 
ar in recommending the plan to Presi- 
Roosevelt. Last May President Truman 
aved it, and designated Associate Jus- 
Robert H. Jackson as chief of counsel 
he United States. 

1 August 8, an Executive Agreement to 
lish an international military tribunal 
y the defendants was entered into at 
lon by the United States, Great Britain, 
soviet Union, and France. Since then 


- 


article initiated by ‘Sroeh. Graphic and de- 
Fin cooperation with the editors of Reader’s 


enable 


MURRAY C. BERNAYS 


Formerly Colonel, General Staff Corps, AUS 


—Graduating from Harvard in 1915, 
Colonel Bernays served as an enlisted 
man and officer in World War I. Com- 
missioned again in 1942, he became in 
October, 1943, chief of the Special Proj- 
ects Branch of the Personnel Division, 
G-1, War Department General Staff. 

Himself a member of the New York 
Bar, he was assigned in May, 1945, to 
the staff of the Assistant Secretary of 
War, for duty as military adviser to Jus- 
tice Jackson, accompanying him to Lon- 
don to carry forward the preparatory 
work for the Nuremberg trials. 

Before he left for overseas, Colonel 
Bernays was awarded the Legion of 
Merit, the citation reading in part: 

“. . . Early recognizing the need for’a 
sound basis in dealing with the problem 
of war criminals and war crimes, he 
formulated the basic concept of such a 
policy and initiated timely and appro- 


_ priate action which assured its adoption 


as the foundation of a national policy.” 


fourteen more of the United Nations have 
formally adhered to the agreement,} so that 
the charter of the tribunal has become, in 
Justice Jackson’s opening words at Nurem- 
berg, “an organic act which represents the 
wisdom, the sense of justice, and the will 
of eighteen governments representing an 
overwhelming majority of all civilized 
people.” ‘ 
Are We Doing Justice? 


The defendants were indicted on four 


counts. The first count charges conspiracy 


—to wage wars which were aggressive and 
also “in violation of international treaties,” 


to violate the rules and customs of war, and 
to commit crimes against humanity. The 


other counts charge that the defendants did, 


in fact, commit these crimes against peace, | 


against the laws of war, and against hu- 


manity. 
All the doubts and questions which have 


+ Belgium, The Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Luxemburg, Poland, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Ethiopia, Australia, Haiti, Honduras, and 
Panama. oe 
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been raised in the public discussion regard- 
ing this prosecution—and many more be- 
sides—were vigorously mooted in the War 
and State Departments and elsewhere at 
Washington before the plan was finally 
approved. The writer can testify to this 
from personal knowledge both in initiating 
the project and in seeing it through, step 
by step, as chief of the Special Projects 
Branch of G-1, General Staff. 

There were those who favored punishing 
the Nazi leaders through mere decree of 
the Allied governments. They questioned 
the need for any trial at all, or its wisdom. 
Others challenged the root concepts of the 
plan, such as the doctrine that aggressive 
war-is a crime. It is a tribute to the vitality 
of democratic traditions that before the pro- 
posed course could be agreed upon, the 
American government had to be satisfied 
that we should truly be doing justice— 
even in the case of so brutal an enemy, and 
in the face of provocations whose obscene 
cruelty has rarely been equaled. 

Whether we are, indeed, engaged in 
doing justice is a question which is sin- 
cerely put. It must be met with integrity. 


From Buck Privates to High Brass 


Certain legal premises are beyond dis- 
pute. There is no mystery about them. To 
begin with, assault and murder are felonies 
in war as in peace. In war, it is a crime, “to 
kill or wound an enemy who, -having laid 
down his arms, or having no longer means 
of defense, has surrendered at discretion.” 
This is forbidden by the Regulations an- 
nexed to the 1907 Hague Convention, 
“Respecting the Laws and Customs of War 
on Land.” True, neither the Convention 
nor its Regulations use the word “crime” 
or “criminal.” That is an important point 
to which I return later. Here, it is enough 
to point out that it is the bounden duty 
of a commander on either side to try for 
murder any soldier guilty of murdering 


a prisoner of war. That is traditional law 


among nations, of undisputed force. It is 
law, though not so specified in the Hague 
Conventions. 


~~} 


% 
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Such is the rule of combat. What of mili- 
erin Pi. 

. E “ths 
rr ee ee 


The Court at Nuremberg. 


Press Association phot 


Judges and alternates from the Soviet Union, Great Britain, United States, and France. Immediately in front 


of the American flag is Judge Francis Biddle of the USA; at his left, Alternate John Parker 


tary occupation? The same Regulations of 
1907 provide: “Family honor and rights, 
the lives of persons, and private property, 
as well as religious convictions and _prac- 
tice, must be respected [by the occupying 
forces]. Private property cannot be confis- 
cated. Pillage is formally forbidden.” 
Again there is nothing in the language 
of this Hague Convention or its Regula- 
tions which makes such conduct a crime. 
Nevertheless it is criminal under tradi- 


tional law. 


The case of the individual soldier is so 
clear that nobody will raise any question 
about it. The principle can be carried much 
further without af arousing dispute. What is 
true of “the buck private in the rear rank” 
is equally true, by common and universal 
acceptance, of the company commander, 
the regimental cor gander, or the com- 
mander of a division, ‘corps or army. They 


can be tried for these felonies not only if 


they commit the crimes themselves but also 


me a they order or willfully countenance them. 


Thus, an American military court in 


kn Naas has convicted General Yamashita 


and sentenced him to death. because he 
countenanced the Japanese outrages there. 


hav e not ony convicted but oe 


the German General Anton Dostler, be- 
cause he directed the unlawful killing of 
American parachutists. 

However, General Dostler was acting 
under a direct Top Secret order issued by 
Hitler himself, that commandos were to 
be killed to the last man after capture, 
and this regardless of the fact that they 
were in uniform, engaged in a lawful mili- 
tary mission, and thus entitled to the pro- 
tection accorded prisonegs of war. Nor 
were Hitler's high commanders acting 
solely on their own initiative when they 
committed mass murders, spoliations, and 


deportations of the populations of occupied. 


areas. For example, it was early proved 


in the Nuremberg trial that, prior to the 


invasion of Poland, Hitler personally or- 
dered his Wehrmacht to 
mercy all the men, women, and children 
of the Polish race or language.” 

“Where Power Is Greatest” 


This brings us to the next level of culp- 


ability. Is it law that the soldier who pulls 
the trigger, and the commander who or- 
ders him to fire, may be tried for murder, 


but the head of their government, under 


ee 


—— " 
i) 


whose directives ‘they ooh act, is to be — 


“kill without. . 


- should: be a least whe 


ae 
i, 


immune? The law is not so futile as th 
Our own field manual on the Rules” 
Land Wartare makes no such distinctio 

“Individuals and organizations who vi 
late the accepted laws “anid ‘customs of w 
may be punished therefor. . . . The pers 
giving such orderssmay also be punishec 

The German Military Code recogni 
the same rule: 

“If the execution of a military ondey v 
lates the criminal law, then the superi 
officer giving thé\order will bear a 
bility therefor.” 

Under this rule eee ran. 
rectly to Hitler, as supreme comman: 
of the Wehrmacht and. General Dostle 
superior officer. Nor does the — P ci} 
break down when it runs to ians w 
are party to such orders or high 
Three. centuries ago, Lord Chief 
Coke proclaimed to King James that 
rulers are “under God and the Law.” 

Justice Jackson was on sou 
when he said in his histori 
Te 1945, to President Trumz 


accept the paradox that le gal 


“ae ike eres ‘The Russian assistant prosecutor reads the indictment (lower left) n prosecutors at center 
table; seated left is Justice Robert H. Jackson. The British prosecutors sit at the table on the left; the Russians, right 


military leaders on trial include Goering, Hess, Von Ribbentrop, Rosenberg, 


The Defendants, Twenty outstanding Nazi civilian and 
t, Frank, Schacht, Keitel. One other, Bormann, is being tried in absentia 


Frick, Streicher, Von Schirach, Von Papen, Seyss-Inquar' 
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_ berg?” 


making of aggressive war is in itself a 
crime, the defendants brought to trial at 
Nuremberg were justly subject to convic- 
tion and punishment for those crimes which 
they planned and perpetrated in violation 
of the rules of war. These make a ghastly 
recital in Counts Three and Four of the 
indictment: 

—the murder, extermination, enslave- 
ment, and deportation of civilian popula- 
tions; 

—the murder and ill treatment of pris- 
oners of war; 

—the killing of hostages; 

—the wanton destruction of cities, towns, 

and villages. . 
All these acts were felonious under ac- 
cepted international law. Under that law, 
the guilty are liable to trial and punish- 
ment, without regard to their station. 

Indeed, the Nuremberg defendants could 
not fairly pretend that they did not know 
that these settled principles of law would 
be invoked against them. They were put 
on notice that this would be done in the 
Moscow Declaration published November 
1, 1943, signed by Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin. This declaration announced that the 
lesser criminals would be tried in “the 
countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done” and the major criminals— 
such as those tried at Nuremberg—“by 
joint decision of the Allies,” 

It is worthy of note that the charge of 
Crimes Against Humanity, Count Four, 
particularly alleges that the offenses “cons- 
tituted violations of internal penal laws.” 
This furnishes another ‘well-settled ground 
of prosecution, because, under the instru- 
ment of unconditional surrender which 
Germany signed, the occupying powers 
exercise all judicial authority in the occu- 
pied land. The German courts are closed, 
or sit to hear only such cases as these 
powers permit. Allied military tribunals 
thus have full jurisdiction to try offenses 
against German laws, and are in a position 
to deal even with Germans who have killed 
or injured other Germans in violation of 
such laws. 

This is all the more important, because 
murders and tortures committed by the SS 
and Gestapo were not made lawful even 
by the Nazi Reich. Those who committed 
them were given an administrative im- 
munity’ against prosecution. Our forces and 
our courts are competent to enforce the 
law, despite this unconscionable immunity. 


The Bench at Nuremberg 


“But are we giving the Germans a fair 
trialP” I have been asked. “Are not the 
judges, as well as the prosecutors, chosen 
from among the victorious nations and the 


aggrieved partiesPyJsn’t it like trying a: 
-common murderer before jurors chosen 
from the victim’s relatives? Why are there 


no neutrals sitting on the bench at Nurem- 
eg 


These are searching questions, but I be- 


lieve that there are convincing answers to 


them. 


In any criminal trial, in any civilized 


country, the jury may be “impartial” but 


_ it is never “neutral.” It is not neutral, that 


is to say, in its abhorrence of crime, and 
in its determination to convict those guilty 
of it. The jury can also act, without fear 
of vengeance at the hands of a convicts 
friends. 

How can we honestly expect any mem- 
ber of the family of nations to be “im- 
partial” when dealing with international 
crimes by a great power? Are not all peace- 
loving countries, whether or not they were 
technically neutral during a war, aggrieved 
members of the family of nations and close 
relatives of the victims of aggression? In 
order to find truly “impartial” judges for 
such a trial, one would have to seek among 
the Eskimos and Hottentots. 

Moreover, the addition of neutrals to the 
Nuremberg court would have been an un- 
usual rather than a usual step. Dostler and 
Yamashita were tried by exclusively Ameri- 
can courts, Kramer (the “Beast of Belsen”) 
by an exclusively British bench. There is 
no reason of principle for doing differently 
at Nuremberg. There was, however, a 
practical and psychological reason against 
it. How could one ask neighboring neutrals 
to judge Germany without their being in- 
fluenced by the fear that once again the 


Reich might become powerful enough to 


seek vengeance upon those who dared to 
judge her? 

The Executive Agreement among the 
four powers assured the defendants a fair 
trial in its scrupulous provisions for pro- 
tecting their rights. 


The Ex Post Facto Issue 


The question remains: Were the defen- 
dants in the dock at Nuremberg being 
tried for the crime of aggressive war under 
a rule retroactively imposed by force of 
our victorious arms, or were they tried 
pursuant to recognized law? 

Certain things are beyond dispute. The 
first is that ignorance of the law is no de- 
fense. Civilization could not protect itself 
otherwise. It would make the administra- 
tion of criminal law impossible to require 
the prosecution to establish in criminal 
cases that the defendant acted in knowing 
violation of the law. 

It is immaterial, therefore, what Hitler 
and his fellow adventurers thought the law 
might be regarding aggressive war. The 
question is, What was the law? 

Here again, certain facts are entirely 
beyond dispute. The adventurers who 
seized control of the German government 
in 1933 intended to dominate at least the 
European continent. They did not mean to 


be too nice or scrupulous about their . 


methods for achieving this. They knew 
that their program must involve aggressive 
wars, and they planned for them. Any de- 


fense that they did not do this could not» 


stand. They could only claim that no law 
could reach them for having done it. 

It is beyond dispute, further, that the 
wars were aggressive in fact. Captured 
documents make this clear: Back in 1939, 
speaking in his best tradition of firmness 
tempered with delicacy, Hitler assured his 
co-entrepreneurs: ; 

“I have only one fear and that is that 


Chamberlain or such another dirty swine 


Da 
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tional declaration of war.’ Such an 


comes to me with a proposition OF 

change of mind. He will be thrown down 
stairs even if I must personally kick hin 
in the belly before the eyes of all th 
photographers. . . . The invasion and ¢3 
termination of Poland begin Saturday morn 
ing. I will have a few companies in Polis 
uniforms attack in Upper Silesia or i 
the protectorate. Whether the world be 
lieves it doesn’t mean a damn to me. Th 
world believes only: in success.” 

It is noted in the official report of thi 
conference: “The speech was listened t 
enthusiastically. Goering jumped on th 
table and danced... -” 

Equally is it beyond dispute how fa 
back Hitler was planning war on th 
United States and plotting with the Jap 
anese to that end. A captured memorandun 
from Hitler’s headquarters dated Octobe 
29, 1940, reported: “The Fuehrer is a 
present occupied with the question of th 
occupation of the Atlantic Islands with th 
view to the prosecution of war agains 
America at a later date.” 

At a secret discussion in February 1941 
between Hitler and the Japanese Foreigi 
Minister, Matsuoka, a preliminary pact wa 
concluded by which the Japanese were t 
attack the United States as soon as Matsu 
oka could complete the plans, and “th 
Fuehrer pointed out that Germany on he 
part would immediately take the conse 
quences if Japan would get involved witl 
the United States.” 

The invasions of Poland, Norway, Den 
mark, Belgium, The Netherlands, Greece 
Yugoslavia and Russia, and the onslaugh 
on the United States, were all confessedh 
aggressive. They were committed in th 
face of treaties of friendship, arbitration 
and nonaggression, and in violation of re 
cent, repeated, and solemn assurances tha 
they would not occur. 


Treachery As a Factor 


The fact of treachery, standing by itself 
is enough to condemn these wars as un 
lawful under the law of nations. They wer 
commenced in violation of Hague Conven 
tion No. III of 1907. Article 1 provided: — 

“The Contracting Powers recognize tha 
hostilities between themselves must no 
commence without previous and explici 
warning, in the form either of a reasone 
declaration of war or of an ultimatum witl 
conditional declaration of war.” | 

It may be asked: What importance i 
there in the distinction between sending 
a declaration of war five minutes befor 
firing the first- shot, and shooting first 
The question misses the substance of th 
article quoted. This speaks of “a reasone 
declaration of war.” A “reasoned declare 
tion” is one which shows cause. Possibl: 
the other side might be willing to remov 
that cause, and the war thereby be avertec 
The article speaks not merely of an ult 
matum but of an ultimatum “with cone 


matum is, again, one which leaves ope 
the opportunity for preventing hostilities, 

War commenced by treachery is ne 
under the law of nations, war at all. It 
simple brigandage. A subsequent declar 


a 
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mn of war does not cure the initial ille- 

lity. Thus, in invading the Scandinavian 

untries, Germany was not a country at 
ar but an armed robber at large. Who- 
er conspired in the commission of that 

bbery and its connected crimes was a 

mmon felon. 

What, then, of the aggressive aspect of 

these assaults? On August 27, 1928, 
Paris, there was signed the General 
reaty for Renunciation of War, or “Kel- 
gg-Briand Pact,” as it is generally called. 
he representatives of sixty nations, in- 
iding all the great powers, joined in 
e signing. Germany was one of them, 
id has never repudiated her adherence 
the Pact. The contracting parties thereto 
lemnly declared “in the names of their 
spective peoples that they condemn re- 
urse to war for the solution of interna- 
mal controversies, and renounce it as an 
strument of national policy in their rela- 
ns with one another.” 

Now Nazi Germany was not the first 

only power to honor the Kellogg-Briand 

ict in the breach. Nonetheless, if any- 
ing can be said to be agreed in this field, 
is that the Pact made aggressive war 
lawful. Mr. Stinson put it very con- 
sely in 1932: the meaning of the Pact is 
at war is “an illegal thing.” Even those 
ho say that the defendants at Nuremberg 
ere accused on the basis of ex post facto 

w do not claim otherwise. Their argu- 

ent is only this, that whereas the Kellogg- 


riand Pact did make aggressive war ille- 


I (even the attorneys for the Nuremberg 
fendants admit this), it did not go so far 
to make it criminal. 


The Crime of Aggression 


The narrow point at issue, then, is 
hether the illegality of the Axis aggres- 
ns was in the nature of breach of con- 
act, or in the nature of crime. When 
‘orld War II began, the Kellogg-Briand 
ict was ten years old. We can find light 
to its meaning in the language used, 
e subject dealt with, and the background 
ainst which the instrument was entered 
m® in 1928. =— 
The Language: It reads that the parties 
ondemn recourse to war.” To lawyers the 
tb condemn connotes criminality. Diplo- 
ats, and the international law experts who 
lide them behind the scenes, use words 
ith great care. 
The Subject: This was crystallized by 
stice Jackson in a sentence: “Doubtless 
hat appeals to men of good will and 
mmon sense as the crime which com- 
ehends all lesser crimes is the crime of 
aking unjustifiable war.’ The parties to 
e Pact used that verb of criminal conno- 
‘ion because they were denouncing what 
reasonable men must consider criminal: 
ganized, large scale killing, mutilation, 
d destruction. | 
The Background: When the parties to the 
ct said that they “condemn” recourse 


‘war, we are not at a loss to know what | 


s in their minds. The leading nations, 
many, England, and the United States 
yong them, had already committed’ them- 
ves to the rule that aggressive war is a 


crime under the law of nations. 

That was the gist of the Geneva Protocol 
adopted October 2, 1924 by the delegates of 
forty-eight governments at the Fifth Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations. It was char- 
acterized at the time by P. J. Noel-Baker, 
today British Minister of State, as “the 
creation of the governmental will of the 
vast majority of the civilized states under 
whose rule mankind today exists.” 

Germany had joine@the League by 1927 
and was one of forty-eight states repre- 
sented: at the Eighth Assembly which 
unanimously reaffirmed “that a war of 
aggression is an international crime.” 

And the following year, the New World 
added a flourish to this pronouncement. 
At the Sixth Pan American Conference at 
Havana, delegates from twenty-one repub- 
lics unanimously adopted a resolution that 
such wars constitute “an international crime 
against the human species.” 

Clearly, when the representatives of the 
sixty nations signed the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, they well knew that they themselves 
had already publicly and officially declared 


that aggressive war is a crime. 


Punishment to Fit the Crime 


“The decent opinion of mankind” before 
which our Founding Fathers brought their 
case, became in due course the conscience of 
Lincoln’s “plain people.” Theirs are, in 
Churchill’s phrase, the blood and tears and 
sweat that are paid out for the mad am- 
bitions of conquest; theirs, also, are the 
ultimate sanctions. ; 

The Hague Conventions recognize this. 
In Convention No. IV we read that in 
cases not specifically provided for, the 
touchstone is to be “the rule of the prin- 
ciples of the law of nations, as they result 
from the usages established among civilized 
peoples, from the laws of humanity, and 
the dictates of the public conscience.” 

The modern man in the street, the store, 
the factory, knows the score: Aggressive 
war is a crime. It was a crime when the 
Fuehrer made it the touchstone of his 
national policy. 

Hitler knew his course was criminal. 
Wasn’t that why he and his co-conspirators 
perpetrated false provocations that would 
at once stir up their own people and make 
it look as though the other fellow had 
started it? 

.The critics of the Nuremberg procedure, 


however, argue: “True, the Kellogg-Briand ; 


Pact has made war unlawful. True, you 
can call to account the state that wages 
unjust wars. You can impose penalties 
upon the state—occupy it, exact reparations 
of it, keep it indefinitely under the heel. 
But the statesman and the soldier who led 
the state into the crime you cannot touch. 
Why? Because while the Pact condemns 


war, it does not specify criminal penalties 


for those who wage it, nor can such be 
imposed.”-4.>.” ee 

If that argument is sound, then at one 
swoop we have abolished the accepted laws 
of war. We are back in utter barbarism. 
Hague Convention No. IV specifies no 
criminal sanctions for killing the enemy 


\ 


who, having laid down his arms, or having 


‘ 


no longer means of defense, has sur- 
rendered. It specifies no criminal sanctions 
for the slaughter of civilian populations, 
for murder, mayhem, rape, oppression or 
enslavement. The Convention only specifies 
that these things are forbidden. But when 
the prohibited act is one which is criminal 
by the common consent of civilized peo- 
ples, its commission is treated as a crime 
under the laws of war, and punished ac- 
cordingly. 

In the same way, the 1929 Geneva Pris- 
oners of War Convention specifies no crim- 
inal sanctions for murdering prisoners, tor- 
turing them, starving them, denying them 
medical care. However, let the law experts 
of the German War Office testify. While 
the war was on they did not deny that 
these were crimes. Justice Jackson stated in 
his opening of the case: 

“Of the criminal nature of these acts, 
the defendants had clear knowledge. Ac- 
cordingly, they took pains to conceal their 
violations. It will appear that the defen- 
dants Keitel and Jodl were informed by 
official legal advisers that the orders to 
brand Russian prisoners of war, to shackle 
British prisoners of war, and to execute 
commando prisoners were clear violations 
of International Law.” 

No, the argument in opposition does 
not hold water. 


Teeth for the Law of Nations 


What has been happening at Nuremberg 
is revolutionary, but let us be clear what 
kind of revolution it is. It is not a revolu- 
tion in the law. Rather it is a revolution in 
law enforcement. That was why Justice 
Jackson said in opening the case: “I am 
not disturbed by the lack of judicial prece- 
dent for the inquiry we propose to con- 
duct.” 

The nations of the world have had ready 
to hand agreement among themselves, un- 
der which to scourge those leaders who 
think to attain primacy for their states, not 
by greatness in the arts’ of peace but by 
the brutal weapons of war. That law of 
nations has lain idle. 

Nuremberg marked the decision that 
this shall no longer be. Nor can we wait, 
now that men on earth have unlocked the 
mysterious energy of the sun. We will be 
destroyed by our discoveries unless we 
bring them under control. 

If this is to be done, moral responsibility 
under the law of nations must be supported 
with the tools of justice. But moral re- 
sponsibility is an individual thing. Our 
whole structure of domestic law rests on 
the principle that only against the indi- 
vidual can ultimate justice be enforced. 
What is true in the domestic field is equally 
true of international law. That must re- 


main a futile and helpless thing if it fails 
to bind the individual to its obligations, 


and to submit him to its penalties. With- 
out this there can be no security for the 


generations who live under the threat of | 
the unlocked atom. ; 


That is why Nuremberg is a revolution- 


ary landmark. It marks a revolution in law 
c af 


enforcement which opens a vista of hope 


men of courage and good will everywh C 
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A mass demonstration by General Motors strikers at the GM building in Detroit — just across the street from union headquarters 


Winter of Industry’s Discontent 


Here are major issues behind today’s (and tomorrow’s) strike headlines as 


defined in the struggle between workers and management of General Motors. 


THE FRONT PAGES ARE FILLED WITH NEWS OF 
industrial unrest — strikes, the threat of 
strikes, the efforts of government agencies 
to “compose” differences, the fulminations 
of leading citizens against delays in recon- 
version, against the positions taken by 
spokesmen for unions or for industry. The 
brave new world to which so many eyes 
turned ‘longingly in war-darkened days is 
a scene of friction and cross-purposes, even 
in this fortunate land which escaped the 
devastation of battle and bombing. 

Many of us are confused because the 
“murky details ot the day’s news obscure 
facts and issues. Why are General Motors 
and the union at loggerheads? What is 
the “company security’ which Ford de- 
mands, and how does the union propose to 


provide it? What ‘is President Truman’s: 


line, and why do. both management and 
labor resent his proposals? 


The Stormy Landscape 


Tt was in search of answers to such ques- 
tions as these that, early in December, I 
visited Detroit—a great city sprawled out 
“up river” and “down river,” overcrowded, 
under-housed, taut with racial and eco- 
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—By an associate editor of Survey 
Graphic, whose last report on the auto 
capital was written in the feverish days 
of the change-over to war production: 
“The Battle of Detroit,” April 1942. 


nomic tensions. The picket lines were plod- 
ding their beats at the doors of General 
Motors plants, and negotiations between 
GM and the United Automobile Workers- 
CIO were haltingly resumed. Now, only 
a few days later, the proposed “company 
security” section of the UAW-Ford con- 
tract is headline news, as is the fact-finding 
board appointed by President Truman to 
inquire into the GM strike. The possibility 
of a nation-wide steel strike in mid-January 
further darkens the reconversion scene. 
The current of events is,so swift these 
days that even the press associations are 
hard put to it to keep up. Obviously it is 
out of the question for a monthly magazine 
to try to chronicle the news. Therefore, 
this article will seek to define issues, clarify 
relationships, sketch; a few outstanding 
personalities, and try to make it easier for 
readers to follow the day-to-day develop- 
4 oe < 
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ments with understanding of the force 
and tensions at work. 


The Play of New Factors 


Many new factors, in addition to th 
controlling one—the. shift from a war to | 
peace-time economy—affect industrial rela 
tions this winter. Almost as significant i 
the rising cost of living, and the fear o 
a runaway inflation. Another is, of course 
the determination-of the Truman Admin 
istration to take “hands off” as rapidly an 
as completely as possible. Many informe 
observers of the meager outcome ‘of th 
labor-management conference in Washing 
ton in November, saw in this policy on 
of the elements which limited the pre 
ductiveness of that undertaking. | 

President Truman followed his an 
nounced intention in calling the conferene 
—that he would leave industry and labo 
to work out a formula for their postwa 
relationships. Forthright White House lea 
ership, it was suggested from many qua 
ters, might have saved the situation, a 
minimized the “wave of strikes” ths 
washed over the inconclusive results. 
weighing the importance of this fact 
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wever, 1t must not be forgotten that un- 
t was widespread before the conference 
t, and that one of the major disputes— 
ween UAW and General Motors—al- 
dy had reached the breaking-off point 
union-management negotiations. 

A further factor is the experience of 
tkers in war industry—the five years 
m the beginnings of “conversion” from 
siness-as-usual to “the arsenal of democ- 
y in the pre-Pearl Harbor period, to 
> mounting speed and effectiveness of 
L-scale output of planes, ships, and muni- 
ns. The manpower shortage and _ the 
wg work day and. work week had, as 
product, the first economic security 
iny American workers and their fam- 
s had known for years—a level of “take 
me pay” in war industry that made it- 
ssible for wage earners to meet old debts, 
d to obtain needed medical and dental 
e, to eat, dress, plan and even save at 
nething’ approaching what we like to 
nk of as “the American standard of 
ing.” 

Out of this experience, into the tumult 
d uncertainty of reconversion, workers, 
individuals and as union members, have 
sught a hardened determination not to 
- themselves and their organization slip 
ck into old, harassing patterns of meager- 
ss and anxiety. The brief taste of full 
ployment has meant a new measure of 
edom from want and fear in the homes 
millions of industrial wage earners and 
their union headquarters. 

On the other side of the picture are 
ually weighty management factors. War 
cchanisms and excess profits taxes have 
=n relaxed. Industry has gone through 
> War years under rigid government con- 
| of materials and prices. Ahead is the 
ssibility of profits “with the lid. off.” 
mtemplating that rosy vision, manage- 
‘nt is resentful of both government and 
ion “interference.” 


Three Areas of Tension 


The friction resulting from these two 
wWpoints is most apparent in three major 
lds — steel, electrical equipment and’ 
tos. From the Homestead strike to the 
30’s, steel was the great “dukedom” of 
tiunion forces—the area that held out 
ainst organization as rigidly as it held out 
ainst the eight hour day. Here was a 
st field of free enterprise in the sense of 
trenched management, which refused to 
ognize the right of employes to “organ- 
and bargain collectively through repre- 
itatives of their own choosing,” until the 
tional Labor Relations Act spelled out 
it right in 1935. 

The electrical equipment industry was 
: stronghold of the company union— 
ll organized, financially sound, generous 
its membership, but frankly a company 
mtion, \~. 

The third, and most turbulent area (at 
$ writing) is autos—the great mass pro- 
ction industry where craft union tech- 
jues failed to reach assembly line workers 
1 where industrial unionism achieved 
> of its major triumphs. Today the UAW 
he Jargest, and also one of the youngest 
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and most impetuous labor bodies in the 
world. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is the body which now is engaged in post- 
war controversies in all three fields. It is a 
curious irony of the situation that John L. 
Lewis, who was largely responsible for the 
organization of the great mass production 
industries should be ranged today against 
the national body — the CIO — which he 
brought to being aftef jie split the Ameri- 
can labor movement on the issue of in- 
dustrial vs. trade unionism. 

The issues at stake, as labor and man- 
agement see them, are perhaps most clearly 
defined in the struggle between the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO). This was the 
first of the large-scale breakdowns in post- 
war~ industrial relations. The union, on 
August 18, asked to re-open the contract 
with GM under a clause providing that, 
in case of a change in the national wage 
policy, the wage provisions might be re- 
opened by either party. Normally, the con- 
tract would have run to April 28, 1946. 

Briefs, replies, and supplementary briefs 
were presented by both sides. The first 
meeting was held on October 19, and the 
negotiations dragged on for a month. On 
November 20, the employes of all GM 
plants went on strike. At this writing, that 
strike is still in progress. The Ford Motor 
Company is negotiating an unprecedented 
contract clause which provides for “com- 
pany security” against unauthorized strikes, 
whatever the provocation. 

The novel union-management proposal 
of the new Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, 
which will make cars in the Willow. Run 
bomber plant, is on the conference table. 
The controversy between Chrysler and the 
union has been composed, at least for’ the 
time being. 


Meanwhile, a steel strike has been ca 
for January 14. The Electrical Workers 
have voted a strike, which may be 
called in January. Other and equally dra- 
matic developments undoubtedly will be 
front page news between the time this 
article is written and the time it appears 
in print. 

The issues involved in all these contro- 
versies are spelled out in the briefs offered 
in the negotiations between the UAW and 
General Motors. 


The UAW-GM Issues 
The UAW brief, a 76-page printed 


pamphlet, buttressed the union demand for 
a 30 percent increase in wage rates with 
economic data and arguments, designed to 
show that, with postwar changes in the 
length of the work day and work week, 
plus changes in up-grading, “GM workers’ 
annual earnings will fall disastrously if 


also 


present wage rates are continued in effect.” 


The increase in wage rates, the workers 
hold, “‘is imperative to maintain take-home 
pay and to prevent disastrous retreat, all 
along the line, from the national objective 
of maintaining the peacetime economy.” 
Part of this increase, the union proposed, 
should be allocated to an equalization fund, 
to make. wages more nearly uniform in all 
GM plants; part to a social security fund; 
and the balance to a raise in all hourly 
wage rates. If the proposed increase is not 
to have an inflationary effect, the union 
argued, the wage rates must be raised 
without a corresponding increase in prices 
to the consumer. 

The contention is supported by elaborate 
arithmetical calculations to show, first, that 
it is necessary; second, that it is possible, 
allowing a fair return on their investment 
to GM stockholders. 


Included in the union’s calculations are 


R. J. Thomas, left, UAW president; C, E. Wilson, right, GM head, before the fact-finding board 
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The fact-finding board appointed by President Truman to investigate the General Motors 
dispute: left to right, Judge Walter P. Stacy; Lloyd K. Garrison; Milton Eisenhower 


figures on GM’s accumulated reserves, the 
prospective tax refunds, and the increased 
productivity of labor and equipment. On 
this showing the union holds that “a three- 
way split of postwar profits would permit 
GM to pay 30 percent higher wage rates 
and salaries, cut Chevrolet prices $80 a 
car, and earn far more for its stockholders 
than in past years.” If the corporation could 
show inability to meet the wage demands, 
the union offered to withdraw them. 

The union thus brought into the situa- 
tion factors and viewpoints new to wage 
negotiations. Hitherto, collective bargain- 
ing on wages has terded to rest on an im- 
plicit demand for “all we can get,” coun- 
tered by a refusal to pay “more than 
we have to.” In the present dispute, the 
union has insisted from the beginning that 
wages must be considered in relation to 
prices and profits. That is, the wage earner, 
the stockholder, and the purchasing public 

-must be viewed as the three claimants to 
the fruits of production under the free 
enterprise system. 

The management promptly countered 
with a reply, denying “52 hours’ pay for 
40 hours’ work.” GM challenged the “crys- 
tal ball gazing” “and the “fantastic conclu- 
sions” of the union in regard to war profits, 
and the effect of tax refunds, and held that 
to grant a 30 percent increase in basic 
wages would meanithat “automobiles would 
shortly cost 30 percent more to produce.” 

The union demanded that the company 
bring to the negotiations books and records 
showing costs and profits of manufacture, 
and the corporation’s tax position to sup- 
port the arguments against the proposed 
wage scale. This GM flatly refused to do. 

The company countered the union’s de- 
mand for a 30 percent wage increase with 
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the offer of an increase amounting to about 
10 percent, based on living costs. 

This further offer the union turned 
down, and. proposed that the dispute be 
arbitrated, on condition that the arbitra- 
tors have access to the GM books. The 
union again offered to withdraw its wage 
demand, if ‘General Motors demonstrated 
its inability to maintain wartime “take 
home” wages and fair profits without in- 
creasing the price of cars. GM rejected this 
offer to arbitrate. 

The next stage in the situation brought 
in the government, when President Tru- 
man proposed on the one hand a fact- 
finding board, and on the other hand sug- 
gested legislation to provide for such an 


agency in major disputes, with a strike de-: 


clared illegal during the 30 day “cooling 
off period” of the board’s deliberations, and 
with authority given the. board to sub- 
poena “relevant” books and records of both 
parties. » 

Labor leaders promptly exploded, with 
charges that President Truman, to quote 
Philip Murray’s radio broadcast, sought by 
this proposal to “destroy labor union or- 
ganization” and “appease industry.” 

It is reliably reported that the corpora- 
tion was equally unenthusiastic about the 
President’s suggestion, but GM made no 
formal statement to that effect. ~ 

The suggested bill did not whip through 
Congress with the speed that was at first 
expected, Without waiting for legislation 
President Truman appointed a fact-finding 
board. The three men named, Judge Walter 
P. Stacy of North Carolina, chairman of 
the recent labor-management conference; 
Lloyd Garrison, dean of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School, and chairman of 
the War Labor Board; and Milton Eisen- 


Press Association 


hower, president of Kansas State Colle 
are citizens of recognized judgment a 
integrity. GM has challenged their abil 
to fathom the intricacies of manufacturi 
costs and prices, as none of them have be 
industrialists. But both parties have + 
pressed their willingness to cooperate 
the President’s fact-finding project. 

This is all of a piece with the pres 
desire of UAW for the white light of pt 
lic information and understanding in 1 
controversy. Two years ago, the union - 
jected the suggestion of GM that collect 
bargaining be conducted in public. T. 
year, the press was barred from negot 
tions at the corporation’s insistence. Ho 
ever, a full transcript of the proceedir 
was made, and both parties secured cop 
of it. 


Testimony of a Citizens Group 


Early in December, the union broug 
together a committee of citizens to exami 
this transcript and make’a public report 
it. Portions of the transcript were re 
aloud to the group, with press represen 
tives present, and the rest of the rece 
was studied by a sub-committee. Then t 
group invited the presidents of GM and 
UAW to appear before it and answer qu 
tions raised by the record. The corporati 
did not reply. 

Chief spokesmen for General Motors 
collective bargaining with the union are 
W. Anderson, vice-president in charge 
labor relations, and his second in commat 
Harry Coen. Both men are vigorous a 
able bargainers. But both, like their chi 
C. E. Wilson, have shown greater awa 
ness of the business aspects of the gr 
corporation than of its equally comp 
human relationships. 

Walter Reuther, 
haired vice-president 


the young-ish, r 
of UAW, w 


‘headed the union delegation in the nege 


ations, was present, and amplified so 
points brought out in the record. Havi 
listened to Mr. Reuther, and worked o7 
the 739 pages of the record, the committ 
which was composed largely of liberals 
spokesmen for liberal groups, made 
strongly pro-union report. Major points 
the findings and recommendations were: 

That the publication of the transer 
would be “a contribution to public und 
standing of the dispute”; 3 

The union in its refusal to accept a we 
increase that involves: price increasé ] 
“lifted the whole matter of collective b 
gaining to a new high level by insisti 
that the advancement of labor’s . inter 
shall not be made at the expense of 1 
public”; 

“Outside of a flat denial supported 
figures based upon sources not open to 
union, to this committee, or the publi 
convincing evidence has been submitted 
the corporation to show that the unic 
wage proposal cannot be met.” a 

One effect of President’ Truman’s f 
posal was to bring about prompt resut 
tion of negotiations between the union 
GM, perhaps to head off. the appointn 
of a fact-finding board. Although the m 
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“Give Us More American Education” 


How the Persian Gulf Command made mechanics of teen-age peasants, and left in far 
places a store of good will and a demand for our technical and professional training. 


BOMBAY I TALKED WITH A YOUNG INDIAN. 
wanted to know the possibility of go- 
to the United States as a student. 

T am not asking for the opportunity of 

ioming an American citizen,” he ex- 

ined. “I know that would not be per- 
ited. A friend of my family went there 
eral years ago to be a student in the so- 
| sciences. When he got his university 
sree he did not feel like returning to 
lia, so he went to another university for 
ore study. He has been in three univer- 
es. He would like to remain in the 
uited States, but he is learning that he 

ild not be happy there. He would always 
an outsider.” 

So this young man is firmly convinced 

it if he could obtain an American educa- 

n he would return to India. “Here is 

ich work for Indians if they are trained. 

vould like to go to America to study pub- 
welfare. It is a profession in your coun- 

y and one day it must be a profession 
2? 4 

re. 


The Question of Ways and Means 


[ obtained the answer but it was not en- 
uraging. 
First, he would have to arrange for ac- 
tance in some recognized American uni- 
rsity. This would not be difficult for he 
s his undergraduate degree. 
Second, he would have to obtain from 
appropriate authority in his own coun- 
‘a statement as to his competence. Such 
recommendation he could get. 
Third, he would have to produce evi- 
nce that he would be able to support him- 
f in the United States during his studies. 
lis he would not be able to do. His fam- 
is not rich.. He could pay his passage 
the United States and have enough for 
; expenses for a few months. 
His response to this bad news was to 
5, “Then can only rich people go to 
nerica to study?” 
[ know a young bank clerk at Khor- 
nshahr, Iran, who desires above all else 
study medicine in the United States. He 
mts to be a doctor in Iran. He is a Per- 
n of good middle class family, and his 
ple would support him to the limit of 
ir funds. However, they could not carry 
entire burden. Iran needs many doc- 
s, and here is a young man of serious 
rpose. who could be useful to his coun- 
. Perhaps his government should pay 
- bill, but Iran as yet does not have a 


vernment willing to accept such a re- 


sibility. This young man has the kind 
determination we admire so much in 
nerican youth. He sacrifices every com- 
t to put aside a few rials daily. He has 
tponed his ‘marriage indefinitely. He 
nts an American medical degree. Medi- 
e is, of course, the longest and most ex- 
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NELS ANDERSON 


—By a field represerifative of the War 
Shipping Administration, just returned 
to the USA from three years in the 
Middle East, India, and the Mediter- 
ranean, helping expedite supplies to 
Russia and to our own remote bases. 

Before the war, Mr. Anderson was for 
seven years the director of labor rela- 
tions for WPA. He went to that post 
from Columbia University, where he was 
an instructor in sociology. 


pensive professional training.’ Many able, 
ambitious American youths are barred from 
it by the time and money required. Un- 
less a miracle happens the young Persian 
will never overcome the odds. 


Iraq Needs Engineers 


In Basra, Iraq, I know a young Arab 
who recently completed a course of three 
or four years in a technical school at Bag- 
dad. He is qualified now to be a general 
mechanic, perhaps a shop foreman. I tried 
to get him such a job with the American 
army in Iran. The best I could find was 
a common labor assignment, which he ac- 
cepted gratefully because it gave him oppor- 
tunity to improve his English. 

This young man’s ambition is to be an 
engineer. He wants to go to the United 
States to learn about irrigation engineering 
and land reclamation. He believes, and 
with good reason, that there would be a 
bright future for him in his own country. 

The young Arab who wants to visit the 
States to study engineering is typical of 
many youths in Iraq who dream dreams 
and see visions. They see the future with 
more clarity and courage than the older 


~~ generation who now have charge. He told — 


me what I have since learned to be true, 
that in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers are vast undeveloped land 
resources. “We use our land not so well,” 
he told me. “For every poor little farm 
we could have two good farms. We could 
have good roads and nice houses.” He 
first got interested by looking at the pic- 
tures in American magazines. 
learned to read English. But he is a poor 
young man, too poor to go to the States 
to buy that training he would prize so 
dearly and use so well. 

The irrigation engineer of Iran isan 
American, L. M. Winsor of Utah. He 
spent many years as reclamation expert in 
various western states, where I knew him 


fairly well. He had already been about. 


three years in Iran when we renewed our 
acquaintance there two years ago. In that 
rather large country, almost as big as 
Alaska, Winsor knows every watercourse; 
perhaps no man in or out of Iran knows 


Then he - 


the land area better. He can go unarmed 
anywhere, from the Kurdish tribes of the 
north to the Bedouin bands of the southern 
deserts. His job is to help the people make 
better use of their limited water supply. 
He has developed such an interest in his 
work that his job has assumed for him the 
character of a mission. In his mind there 
is no task more important in that arid 
country than his—to get the land and the 
water together, 


Why American Education? 


Several times in Teheran, Ahwaz or 
Khorramshahr, Winsor and I have talked 


about the needs and prospects of Iran. ' 


Each time he would expand on the same 
subject, “Give us American education, lots 
of it.’ He told me how hundreds of young 
men had come to him pleading for help 
to get to the United States as students. He 
has helped a great many, but the need is so 
great. Once he sent two young men to me. 
Could I get them jobs on American ships? 
They would work a year or two and save 
their money. They want to go to the 
United States and study to be engineers 
like Dr. Winsor. 

What magic is there in the American 
brand of training that makes it seem so 
precious to this American who is working 
almost singlehanded with the Persian vil- 
lagers and Bedouins? He has tried to tell 
me, not in the language of the educator, 
but in the blunt language of a practical 
man. “The American education makes 
men want to do good work and be proud 
of nothing less than good work. If we can 
teach these people to do little jobs well, by 
and by maybe they can do big jobs.” 

And that is what Winsor is doing, going 
around the country talking with the people, 
telling them how to do little jobs well. He 
stands for America to many remote people 


who now want to know more about our ~ 


own country. He has told me how, on 
many occasions, the headmen of the vil- 
lages or the leaders of tribes have come to 
him asking advice about American educa- 
tion for their sons, and for the same basic 


‘reasons that fathers back home want good 


training for their sons. 
What I have written here might be 


very misleading if I did not add something 


on the other side of the subject. Not every 


young man in Iran, Iraq, or India is burn- _ 


ing with this desire for education. Iran 
and Iraq especially are very backward coun- 
tries, if measured by our standards. The 
great majority of the people are miserably 
poor, with no interests in life beyond the 


mere day to day effort to get food. It would 


be difficult to imagine a more pitiful peo- 


ple than the workers gathered by the Amer- _ 


ican army from the villages to work as — 


Ms. 


laborers. ‘These men were used in various 
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phases of the work of moving war mate- 
rials to Russia. They were a ragged, un- 
dernourished, and beaten lot. More about 
these American army contacts later. 

This growing interest in education of 
which I speak is not general, but the Amer- 
ican is soon made aware of it when he 
begins to meet the people. It is an interest 
that has been growing rapidly during the 
past two years, largely because of the con- 
tacts the people of Iran and Iraq have had 
with Americans. It has been stimulated by 
the wartime worldwide expansion of Amer- 
ican activity. The Americans are in the 
news. The Americans are doing things. 
The Americans are a just and generous peo- 
ple. Americans can be trusted. This repu- 
tation for good has become a terrible re- 
sponsibility. 


Our Job in Iran 


The American army in the Persian Gulf 
area, mainly in Iran, was assigned there not 
in combat capacity, but to do a job. That 
job was to discharge cargo from American 
ships and to move these millions of tons 
of war goods overland toward Russia. It 
was an assignment more difficult than the 
American public will ever realize, and it 
had to be completed with the greatest dis- 
patch. 

It was necessary to build several hundred 
miles of road across almost impassable 
mountains. A railroad had to be equipped 
with rolling stock and organized for oper- 
ation. Plants had to be set up for as- 
sembling thousands of trucks weekly. 
Most of this work had to be done on that 
hot coastal plain between the Persian Gulf 
and the mountains. Summers there are al- 
most unbearable and the wet winter months 
are equally discouraging because of for- 
bidding mud. And all the year this lower 
region is notoriously hazardous to health. 
The Americans, before they could take up 
the main job, had to build livable quar- 
ters, provide sanitation and pure water. 
The war demanded much, so it was a night 
and day job for every soldier. In the ac- 
complishment of all this work, the army 
employed many thousands of Iranian work- 
ers. 

This labor supply, poorly fed and almost 
naked, was far from inspiring, but they 
were all the country could offer. The 
British in their immense Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company have used such labor for years. 
In fact, the Americans began work by ac- 
cepting the wage scales and work condi- 
tions established by the British, bettering 
these conditions only slightly. But the mat- 
ter of wages and living conditions, however 
interesting, is not pertinent here. What is 
pertinent is the way the Americans went 
about the job, how they used this relatively 
‘inadequate labor supply and got results. 
In the first place, the Americans took 
hold of the job with ee own hands, work- 
ing with the coolies, kidding them along. 
Our soldiers and officers put on their 
fatigue uniforms and took the lead. They 
showed the natives how to use tools many 
never had seen before; how to use ropes 
and cables, slings and grapple hooks, cranes 
and other lifting devices. By their own 
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zest to get the job over and get home, they 
imparted a degree of interest to the native 
workers. All these workers the soldiers 
knew by the collective name of “Johnny.” 
The natives responded in friendly spirit 
by calling any American “Johnny.” _ 

The younger Iranian workers, especially 
those between sixteen and twenty, proved 
to be the most adaptable. They were quick 
in learning English and displayed greater 
capacity as well as earnestness im acquiring 
American work habits. They became the 
interpreters and sub-foremen. It was not 
unusual to see a Persian youth of sixteen 
(or call them Iranians or Irani) keeping 
the time sheets or supervising a gang ot 
much older men. These youngsters seemed 
to adapt more easily to the spirit of the 
entire enterprise, which was characterized 
mainly by the urge for speed, and for ex- 
ceeding each day the records set yesterday. 

When the truck assembly plants were 
established, the assembly line stations were 
manned entirely by soldier mechanics, each 
with one or two native helpers to hand him 
tools or share the labor. The younger work- 
ers proved themselves; the older ones, gen- 
erally those over twenty-five years, were 
gradually eliminated and put back to ordi- 
nary coolie labor. 

Tt was soon realized that many of these 
sensitive, alert striplings had more natural 
ability than is expected of helpers. They 
quickly learned to use the tools and ma- 
chines of the assembly plants. Within six 
months the boys who began as_ helpers 
were doing the work of their soldier in- 
structors, while the soldiers were relieved 
for supervision or other work. By the time 
the program for delivering war goods to 
Russia closed, practically all the work of 
the assembly plants, including supervision, 
was being done by young Persians who two 
years earlier had been peasants, camel driv- 
ers or laborers. 


Remaking Trucks—and Men 


At Andimeshk was located one of the 
largest work centers of the Persian Gulf 
Command. At this important junction of 
road and railroad (which enjoys the repu- 
tation of being the hottest spot on earth), 
the army had established a large plant for 
reconditioning the thousands of vehicles 
used in hauling freight over the Persian 
Corridor. I saw this huge factory-garage in 
operation; the worm out and wrecked 
vehicles going in at one side and the re- 
conditioned, spotless new ones coming out 


* the other. ; 


There was one line for taking the truck 
apart, the removed parts being routed to 
separate shops for repair or salvage. When 
stripped of its faulty parts, the remnants 
of the truck were transferred to the as- 
sembly line to be built up with new or re- 


conditioned parts, emerging with a fresh 


coat of paint and ready for duty. And as 
I went through this plant visiting every 
one of its many shops, each fitted with 
modern repair machinery, I saw’ that all 


the work except general supervision was 


done by young Iranians who had learned 
the job right there. I talked to the soldier 
supervisors and the officers over’ them. 
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Could they move this plant into an Amer- 
ican community and do the job faster and 
better with American workers? There was 
no dissenting opinion; the record of this 
plant could not be bettered by American 
workers. We must make some allowance, 
naturally, for the pride of these soldiers and 
officers in their achievement as instructors. 

The American army needed drivers. 
Four schools were established for training 
young Iranians, not only to drive those 
huge seven-ton and ten-ton trucks, but to 
repair them on the road. These youths 
were carefully selected and subjected to 
rigid instruction. Those who survived, 
about a third of the selectees, were given 
certificates. In Iran there are more than 
eight thousand such graduates. They served 
as drivers on the Russian as well as the 
American truck convoys. They had to be 
good. Now that the program is over, these 
drivers with their certificates (photos and 
fingerprints thereon) are in great demand 
as drivers or mechanics. Iran is richer in 
skill for this program. 


New Work Methods 


Finally a few sentences about work the 
American soldiers did on the Iranian State 
Railroad — a good road over one of the 
world’s most difficult routes connecting the 
Persian Gulf with the Caspian Sea. This 
remarkably well built and scenic railroad 
was not completed until 1938. The war 
came before the line could be equipped and 
personnel trained. But even a railroad with- 
out rolling stock was a godsend to the 
Allies. The Americans speedily furnished 
the rolling stock and four battalions of ex- 
perienced soldier-railroad men were as- 
signed to the operation. } 

While organizing and operating the line, 
the Americans had to take under their 
wing the untrained Iranian personnel. 
From these soldier workers the Iranians 
learned how to maintain the track and sig- 
nal system; how to switch cars and make 
up trains; how to dispatch them so that 
trains moving in opposite directions could 
safely use the single track. line; how to 
maintain and repair cars and engines. 

I have already extended these examples 
too far, but the story_of the American army 
in Iran, and to a minor degree in .Iraq, 
serves to illustrate my major point—the de- 
sire in far places for American education 
and training. The Americans came and 
went to work. They employed the Iranians 
and showed them new kinds of work as 
well as new work methods. They found 
that Iranians, especially the youth, were re- 
sponsive and anxious to learn; that. they 
have the capacity. I know, after two years 
of close association with the Persian Gulf 


_program, that many soldiers developed an 


abiding fondness for many of the. teen-age 
Iranian boys who were under their direc- 
tion. ‘ 
Now the Persian Gulf program is ended 
and the Americans are going away. We 
have heard how much richer Iran’ is b 
cause the Americans built there and will 
leave there roads, docks, and other facili- 
ties. But more important than the materi 3 
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A Better Break 
for Veterans 


‘he “GI’s general” now at the head of the 
jeterans Administration is rebuilding its 
ost-World War I machinery to bring ser- 


ices up to today’s standards and needs. 


HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


VHEN AMERICAN TROOPS BIVOUACKED DUR- 
iG the campaiga in Europe and conversa- 
on turned to generals, one of the more 
equently told stories involved General 
ymar N.. Bradley. According to these 
arrators, when the general saw a Gl. 
ivering in the cold during the initial 
ays on the Omaha beach*ead, he peeled 
ff his battle jacket—stars and all—and 
yssed it over to the private. 

“I can get another one easier than you 
in,” he yelled. 

Incidents like that, together with his 
attlefield successes, earned the army com- 
ander the title of “the GI.’s general.” 
That general today takes care of vet- 
ans interests in a different way. A few 
eeks after the last Nazi resistance had 
sen battered to surrender, President Tru- 
an assigned General Bradley to head the 
eterans Administration. By coincidence, 
> was sworn into his position on August 
), the day which marked the end of the 
ar against Japan. 

As the “uniformed heart of the nation,” 
use General Bradley’s term, moves back 
to civilian life, he has the responsibility 
r making that transition as smooth as 
yssible. He will have approximately 20,- 


0,000 veterans in his peacetime “army.” — 


© attain his object will be as difficult as 
warting any Nazi counter-offensive in 
rance or Germany. But the Administrator 
Veterans Affairs is just as aggressive in 
is noncombatant campaign as in any he 
ught on the road to Berlin. 

Take, for. example, this pronouncement 
his high hopes: 

“Until the veterans find employment, re- 
ild their lives, and resume their responsi- 
lities as civilians, the war is not ended 
id we cannot escape or evade our duties 
them, ~ 

“While effecting this shift to a peacetime 
sis, we must remind ourselves that it is 
t enough to have won the war by des- 


nying our enemies’ armies. To make it | 


eaningful we must go farther. We are 
ww faced with the necessity of providing 


the veterans who struggled to win it an 
opportunity for achievement of their fox- 
hole dreams.” 


Colossal Institution 
After World War I, the Veterans Ad- 


ministration became a major government 
agency. As 16,000,000 veterans from the 
recent war were added to the 4,000,000 
possible clients on its rolls since 1918, it 
rose to a colossal institution: For instance, 
the Veterans Administration now spends 
as much in nine months as we required to 
develop the atomic bomb. 

The VA is easily the largest insurance 
company in the world. As of August 31, 
1945, it had outstanding 565,858 policies of 
United States Government life (converted) 
insurance for $2,446,101,723, covering 
World War I veterans and others on 
whom policies were issued prior to passage 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of October 1940. For the recent war, 16,- 
106,807 policies for $125,489,287,661 were 
in force on September 20, 1945. From pas- 


“sage of the legislation for World War II 


until October 31, death claims had been 
approved on 424,157 policies having a face 
value of, $2,805,260,276. 

Pensions always figure large in veterans 
aid. Approximately 1,300,000 veterans are 
expected to require physical examinations 
during 1946 to determine their claims for 
compensation and pensions. During 1947, 
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—By a journalist who only last month 
took off his naval officer’s uniform, after 
nearly three years in service. 

Formerly with the United. Press, Mr. 
_Krieghbaum wrote occasionally for 
Survey Graphic in pre-Pearl Harbor 
days. Back again in Washington, he 
promises to help keep our readers abreast 
of the changing scene in the capital. In 


October he wrote on proposals for con- © 


gressional housecleaning; in an early 
issue, he will cover the proposed reor- 
ganization of the executive branch. 
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the number is expected to reach 1,500,000. 

Ninety-seven hospitals, with an author- 
ized bed capacity of 72,157 and 11,000 more 
for emergency use, are scattered through- 
out the nation. Nineteen additional ones 
have been scheduled for construction and 
many more will be needed before the an- 
ticipated peak load for hospitalization is 
reached in 1975, 

Eventually several million veterans will 
receive checks to help pay for interrupted 
educations or for refresher courses auth- 
orized under the G.I. Bill of Rights. Guar- 
anteed loans for ex-service men and women 
to purchase homes or establish businesses 
will run into millions of dollars under 
present legislation; numerous proposals 
have been introduced in Congress for 
greater liberalization of the existing pro- 
visions. 

To carry the multiple activities to all 
veterans ultimately may require 120,000 
employes, General Bradley has estimated. 


Modernizing the Chassis 


Even before the end of the war and the 
demobilization of the army and navy, at- 
tention focused on the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Critics charged that it was over- 
centralized and that medical treatment was 
not up to the standards of modern hos- 
pitals and clinics. Supporters of the admin- 
istrator then heading the VA, Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, explained the elaborate 
scheme of paper work as an effort to avoid 


‘repetition of the Harding Administration 


scandals by requiring final approval trom 
Washington on all important decisions. 
They admitted medical deficiencies but 
blamed war-depleted staffs. 
President Truman heard the adverse com- 
ments and drafted General Bradley to head 
the Administration. Congress cooperated by 


_ passing special legislation which permitted 


him to retain his army rank and perqui- 
sites while freeing him of supervision or 
restrictions from the War Department. _ 

After taking over, the new adminis- 
trator called upon trusted army associates 


to make a survey to ascertain what was 
wrong and to recommend what was 
needed. They found that in some cases the 
critics were justified. The machinery was 
unequal to the job and, as General Bradley 
himself described it, it was “impossible to 
pile the huge load of World War II on a 
chassis built for World War I.” He de- 
termined upon decentralization, reshuffling 
of the Washington personnel, and moderni- 
zation of the medical division. 

Thirteen branch offices, with deputy ad- 
ministrators responsible directly to General 
Bradley instead of through an elaborate 
chain of command, have been established 
across the country. In his own area, each 
deputy is boss. Hospitals and _ regional 
offices report to branch headquarters. Au- 
thority has been delegated to the branch 
managers to permit decisions within the 
framework of general policies established in 
Washington. Officials believe that this ar- 
rangement will break the bottlenecks that 
developed from endless referrals to Wash- 
ington. 

Another move was the establishment of 
a special service division to supervise a pro- 
gram for recreation, libraries, gymnasiums, 
athletics, social services, and religious care 
as well as to provide a post exchange set-up 
modeled after that of the army and navy. 
Small profits from catering to hospital pa- 
tients can be used to their advantage in- 
stead of accruing to the profits of private 
concessionaires. 

To look ahead and anticipate demands, 
a division of organization, planning, and 
coordination was created. Its job includes 
modernizing procedures, cutting red tape, 
simplifying forms, and making service to 
veterans easier to obtain. Since the new ad- 
ministrator believes that “we have no se- 
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Books as occupational therapy help 


crets to hide,” he added a division of pub- 
lic relations on a level where it will be in- 
formed about administrative policy and has 
promised “constant honest accounting of 
what we have done and hope to do.” 


Enlisting Medical Specialists 


In an effort to overcome hardening of 
administrative arteries, personnel shifts 
were made in a number of divisions. Na- 
tionally known specialists were brought into 
the organization, especially in the medical 
field. In some cases, they replaced former 
jobholders; in others, they inaugurated new 
activities. 

General Bradley drafted as acting surgeon 
general his chief medical officer in the 
European Theater of Operations, Major 
Gen. Paul R. Hawley, who like his chief, 
is on loan from the army. Dr. Daniel 
Blain, the U. S. Public Health Service psy- 
chiatrist who worked with the War Ship- 
ping Administration in establishing rest 
centers for some 10,000 merchant seamen 
whose ships were hit by enemy torpedoes 
or shells, has been appointed director of 
neuropsychiatric services. 

Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, orthopedic special- 
ist at Northwestern University Medical 
School, heads the new program for re- 
search and postgraduate work which is 
getting under way in veterans hospitals in 
an attempt to attract the better type of 
young physicians for advanced study. Col- 
onel Esmond Ray Long, director of the 
Henry Phipps Institute of Philadelphia be- 
fore the army commissioned him as one of 
its outstanding tuberculosis specialists, is 
establishing a standard for care of tuber- 
culous veterans. Walter M. Bura, an am- 
putee who worked with the army in teach- 
ing men to walk naturally again, directs 
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the prosthetic appliance service for 16,000 
veterans. 

Another innovation for obtaining special- 
ists has been to employ faculty members 
from leading medical schools as part time 
consultants at veterans hospitals. In the 
initial experiment with consultants, thirteen 
former army doctors nominated by the 
deans of the medical schools at North- 
western University and the University of 
Illinois were appointed to the staff of the 
Hines Veterans Hospital in Chicago. Under 
contract, they will be paid a fee for each 
visit but with a top limit of $6,000 a year. 

Hospital residencies have been set’ up at 
Hines and eventually will be widely ex- 
tended so that young doctors under the 
supervision of experts may themselves qual- 
ify for acceptance by the medical profes- 
sion’s specialty boards. A comparable pro- 
posal to start a neuropsychiatric hospital 
training center in the Middlewest eventually 
will enable doctors to qualify in that field. 
Special training for students of social work 
is under way. 


Increasing Out-Patient Service 


The Veterans Administration now has 
relatively few clinics for out-patients—men 
and women who needs to. report to a 
physician every day or several times a week 
but who do not require hospitalization. 
Since veterans will comprise a large pro- 
portion of the total adult population, to give 
them segregated care would mean the 
gravest withdrawal of medical aid from the 
rest of the sick. Therefore, wherever pos- 
sible, available hospitals, clinics, and medi- 
cal personnel will be used on a share-and-. 
share-alike basis. ~~ | 

A pioneer experiment along these lines. 
is taking place in Monmouth County, New 


~Jersey. There, the county medical society 


has assumed responsibility for furnishing 
out-patient service for veterans. All mem- 
bers are certified and regularly scheduled 
clinics for needy veterans are held at 
central location. At the first’ meeting 
mid-November, twenty-seven veterans ap- 
peared. Nine were there in the erroneous 
belief that general veterans informatior 


1 and three others obtained immediate 


dical care. The rest of the cases were 
erred pending the determination of 
ir eligibility rights for “service-incurred” 
atment. For a 90-day shakedown period, 
Monmouth County doctors will serve 
hout payment. After that, they will be 
mbursed on a fee basis depending on 
amount of service they give veterans. 
Ificials are following the Monmouth 
unty plan with intense interest because 
y believe that it answers the difficult 
dle of integrating the necessary out-pa- 
it services for veterans with existing 
dical facilities. If preventive medicine 
to become a vital part of its medical 
gram, as the Veterans Administration 
ognizes that it should be, out-patient 
uics must furnish a large part of the 
tment for ex-service men and women. 
is readily recognized that early treat- 
mt is the best prevention of more seri- 
; illness with long hospitalization— 
tly alike to the individual veteran and 
the nation’s taxpayers. 


Attracting Competent Doctors 


Jongress is considering recommendations 
an autonomous, full time department of 
dicine and surgery in the Veterans Ad- 
uistration, modeled on the tradition of 
-army, navy and U. S. Public Health 
vice. A chief medical director, a physi- 
n of recognized ability and responsible 
y to the administrator, would supervise 
medical activities. Such a department 
uld recruit doctors, not through the civil 
vice system but by selection based upon 
ir professional qualifications. 
The House World War Veterans Legis- 
on Committee believed the Veterans Ad- 
listration’s recommendations sounded 
much like a military organization, and 
the bill was redrafted. General Bradley 
| his chief medical adviser, General Haw- 
contend that they will not quibble over 
bill so long as it provides careers at- 
tive to physicians. 
They maintain that six points must be 
sfactorily covered in the medical de- 
tment legislation to obtain doctors in- 
ssted in honest service and the oppor- 
ity to practice good modern medicine: 
. Authority must be given to hire com- 
ent doctors and pay them in line with 
ir ability and their experience. 
. Authority must be given to promote 
Sicians on their ability rather than 
en jobs are vacant. ' 
. More liberal retirement provisions than 
now available must be offered to doc- 
3 
. Authority must be granted to use 
dent physicians as they are used by 
re, successful civilian hospitals. 
. A proportion of staff doctors—not to 
sed 5 percent—should be allowed to 
= postgraduate courses at hospitals or 
Dols. . 
. Pay increases must be given physi- 
is who qualify as specialists within the 
uirements of their professional specialty 
rds. : 
If Congress will authorize this pro- 
m,” General Bradley believes that “com- 
on MONEE NS ou, z; 
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A veteran is helped to make time pass more quickly and to strengthen injured: limbs 


petent doctors of the type we need will 
come to help us in our work. Without 
these inducements, the task looks hopeless. 
Of the first 12,000 doctors discharged from 
the services, only a handful have indicated 
their desire to join the Veterans Adminis- 
tration.” 


__Sites for New Hospitals 


_ While all agree that additional veterans 
hospitals are necessary, the sites for them 
have stirred up a whirlwind of controversy. 
Before this, hospitals were apportioned 
around the country much as were the lo- 
cations for flood control projects, highways, 
and other public improvements. Congres- 
sional “pork” played a frequent role in the 
final decision. The new administrator, on 
the recommendation of his acting surgeon 
general, announced his intention of placing 
large new hospitals near the nation’s medi- 
cal centers where outstanding specialists, 
hired as part time staff members, could help 
provide veterans with the most modern 
techniques and treatment. This would 
mean construction of most of the proposed 
hospitals where veteran populations are con- 
centrated—in metropolitan areas. No long- 
er would they be built in medical back- 
waters. 

Thirteen of the nineteen hospitals for 
which Congress has been asked to appro- 
priate funds have been assigned to com- 
munities near nationally known medical 
schools, nine of them east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Putting his case before the national con- 
vention of the Disabled American Veterans 
last October, General Bradley said: . 

“There are now 97 veterans hospitals 


t 


scattered across the country. Many are re- 
mote and inaccessible. Located far from 
urban districts, some offer pleasant scenery, 
attractive architecture — but only routine 
medicine. Rural locations may be desirable 
for the chronically ill and domiciliary resi- 
dents. Where active medicine is needed for 
treatment of wounds and disease, rural hos- 
pitals may inadvertently cage our patients 
off from the helpful contributions of con- 
sultant and visiting physicians. ... 

“The great bulk of our skillful work 
must be concentrated in centers where 
specialists and teaching staffs are immedi- 
ately available to us.” 

Before the American Legion national con- 


‘vention a month later, the -administrator 


was even more forceful. He said: 
“Tf you will resist the local requests for 
hospitals that benefit communities, you can 


‘ give our veterans a first rate chance to get 


the care they must have. Our choice is a 
very simple one. Either we build the hos- 
pitals where communities want them and 
gamble on medical treatment. Or we build 
the hospitals where veterans need them and 
where we can give expert care.” 

During the interval between the two 
speeches, as might have been surmised by 
any observant student of governmental life, 
the administrator had encountered opposi- 
tion to his program. He had clashed head- 
on with the. proposal of Senator Elmer 
Thomas, Oklahoma Democrat, that the 
Veterans Administration should take over 
the 750-bed Glennan Hospital at Okmulgee, 
Okla., which the army plans to abandon 
shortly. The senator forwarded a petition 
from Okmulgee, a city of 17,000, with 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Putting Teeth into Health 


‘THE NEXT TIME YOU PLAY A GUESSING GAME, 
include this question: “What’s the most 
common disease?” Two out of three people 
will say colds. One in ten will say pimples. 
Not one in five will have the right answer: 
decayed teeth. The specialists call it dental 
caries. 

Almost everybody has it. Only very few 
people seem to have teeth resistant or im- 
mune. With most of us, teeth start rotting 
and in the majority of persons they keep 
rotting. Over half the people in the lower 
income groups need a full set of artificial 
teeth at least in the upper jaw by the time 
they’re in the fifties. Near the other end 
of life, any school examination will show 
90 percent of the children needing dental 
attention. A sampling of selective service 
registrants showed the average young man 
to have six teeth gone and two decayed. 

For this disease of civilization, civilization 
as yet knows no cause and possesses no 
remedy. Science has not yet found out how 
far the causes of caries lie in diet, infection, 
lessened use of the teeth for real chewing, 
or in some combination of these and other 
factors. We know that a poor diet will pro- 
mote caries and that a proper diet and a 
clean mouth will reduce it. But no diet 
will prevent caries; nor will the best-adver- 
tised toothpaste used on the most perfectly 
promoted toothbrush. The causes lie deep- 
er than mechanics. 


Saving vs. Pulling 


The American Dental Association has 
sponsored and Senator James E, Murray has 
introduced a bill (S.190) to provide fed- 
eral grants for dental research. Money for 
research in dental disease is long overdue. 
Today we are probably putting out less 
than $100,000 a year to discover the causes 
or the means of controlling mouth diseases, 
though we spend annually over $400,000,- 
900 to palliate them. At that, we do only 
a fraction of the job. One million dollars 
a year for dental research cannot guarantee 
the millennium in American mouths at 


any specified date, but it is stupid to con-’ 


tinue to cultivate the dental arts without 
promoting dental science. Only our brains 
can save our teeth. 

A few years ago, at a public health meet- 


ing, a speaker proposed that the dental. 


problems of America might be solved by 
a simple method: Everybody should have 
all his teeth extracted! Yes, there was to be 


a field day for agects almost their last; - 


a full-blown extraction bee. When the 
blood and tears were over, the manufactur- 
ers of toothpastes would go out of business 
permanently; the»makers of canned soups 
would roll in wealth temporarily; then, as 
shining artificial teeth graced a hundred 
million pairs of unaccustomed gums, the 
American people, except as new crops of 


young persons had to be annually mown, 


would be freed from all the agonies and 
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HEALTH—TODAY & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chairman, Committee 
on Research in Medical Economics; as- 


sociate editor, Survey Graphic. 
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from most of the costs of dental service in 
the future. ; 

We need not take this benevolent panacea 
any more seriously than it was intended. 
Unhappily, it reflects the grim truth that 
a considerable part of our people attain the 
toothless state by a process of inattention. 


A Matter of Arithmetic 


The next time you lie wakeful, start 
counting teeth. Not your teeth. The teeth 
of everybody else. There are enough for 
the most desperate insomniac, for if every- 
one in the United States possessed all of 
Mother Nature’s dental endowment, the 
number of teeth all told would run up to 
about four billion. Against this enameled 
array stand America’s 71,000 dentists. 
Trained to diagnose and to meet mouth 
needs, their judgment—when at its best— 
in deciding what should be done, and their 
skill in the meticulous arts of repair and 
replacement, make you marvel at the per- 
fection of the profession’s technique. 

Consider, however, dental service in the 
perspective of the people to be served. Then 
you-——and thoughtful dentists along with 
you — feel chagrin if not dismay. Only 
about one American in four obtains regu- 
lar dental care, more or less adequate. Most 
of our people get care from a dentist only 
in occasional emergencies, if at all. Put in 
another way, the dental profession earns 
most of its living from the top income 
quarter of the population and very little 
from the lower half. 

There aren’t enough dentists. Dr. Allen 
O. Gruebbel of the American Dental As- 
sociation said a few weeks ago that under 
the usual conditions of dental practice, we 
should have to have four times the present 
number of dentists to supply everyone with 
the care he needs. Under the “usual con- 
ditions” of practice, one dentist can give 
regular and adequate care to only about 500 
patients. Multiply that by 71,000 and see 
what it comés to. ; 

Dentists are badly distributed, even more 
badly than doctors. A few states like New 
York, Illinois, and California have one den- 
tist to about 1,300 people. But more than 
half of our states have less than one dentist 
to 2,000 people and in nearly a third the 


ratio is below one to 3,000. Dentists have. 


flocked to the cities. There are few in rural 
sections. More than half of our dentists are 
trained in the dental schools of eight in- 
dustrial states. = 

Dean J. T. O’Rourke of the Louisville 
Dental School reported about dentists, as 


NS: 


_ has been discovered by recent dental y 


Raymond Pearl did about doctors, that t 
number of dentists in any state or distr 
corresponds closely with the per capita | 
come of its people. Dentists and docte 
have acted reasonably, as individual € 
trepreneurs who must make a living out 
a private business, 1n seeking locatio 
where they can make a living. 

And so what? People don’t go to de 
tists because of location, or ignorance, 
dread of pain, or fear of expense. But t 
majority of the four billion American tee 
would under present conditions be co 
demned to decay without benefit of de 
tistry, even if every one of their 130 m 
lion possessors were wise, rich, and bol 

The war took 21,000 dentists into ser 
ice. Where will they locate or relocate 
they return? Unfortunately the intentio 
of many of these men, as stated to a cot 
mittee of the American Dental Associatio 
will enhance the disparities of distributic 
that existed before the war. Says a repo! 

“Most former practitioners are returnif 
to the states in which they practiced pri 
to service. The trend for those who a 
changing states is toward California ar 
other western states and Florida. . . . Pr 
war shortages in rural areas will be a 
centuated by the trend toward cities 
5,000 to 100,000 population.” 

Dentistry lets these things happen. TI 
public lets them happen. As President Tr 


.man said in his recent message: “Demot 


lized physicians [and dentists] cannbt | 
assigned. ‘They must be attracted.” U: 
happily the attraction is at present base 
on demand instead of need. 


Now Comes the Bill . 


Now, if you are still awake, stop coun 
ing teeth. Count dollars instead. Mo 
adult mouths hold a mass of accumulate 
neglect. The needed treatments, filling 
bridges or dentures cost an average of fifi 
dollars per mouth. Multiply this by the 1¢ 
million adult mouths and you get a tot 
of five billion dollars. The figure is a 
tronomical. The investment required to pi 
the mouths of Americans in good dent 
order is about as much as would be neede 
to rebuild our entire school and hospit 
systems, modernizing existing buildings an 
equipment, and constructing also all th 
new schools and hospitals that anyone n 
anywhere. 4 

The figure is also academic. For reasot 
already suggested, dentistry is too short ¢ 
personnel to do the task even if the peop 
had the money. And as fast as mout 
could be put in order, the cycle of dec 
would start again. Eas ae 

But not so fast. The very important f: 


—that it costs only about one fifth as mt 
to keep a mouth in order as it takes to I 
it in order. Thus a mere billion dollar: 

(Continued on page 27) — 


YEAR ONE: ATOMIC AGE 


Its charge on our people and our times as put by speakers at a significant 


meeting in New York City of Americans United for World Organization, Inc. 


“It is the inescapable logic of the atomic age that since wars are the 
acts of sovereign nations, the sovereign power to make war must be 
ended. . z 
“For sovereign nations, in clinging to their right to make war, ordain a 
condition of anarchy. The only alternative to anarchy is law. There must 
be law among nations as well as within nations—and centralized power to 
enforce law. We can, of course, do nothing, and let war come again. . 
That will end it right enough. Or we can ordain a world of law. 
“One is the way of death. The other, of life, One, the way of sanity. 
The other, of suicidal madness.,.—RAYMOND SWING, Chairman. 


’ 


orerunner of the new epoch A message from ALBERT EINSTEIN 

he Scientist—who wrote the official report on the development of the atomic bomb HENRY DeWOLF SMYTH 
Science Writer—who projected the scheme of public enlightenment WILLIAM L, LAURENCE 
‘General—commanding U. S. Strategic Air Forces in the Pacific CARL A. SPAATZ 
Colonel—who headed the expedition over Hiroshima = PAUL W. TIBBETS, JR. 

he Chairman—of the Special Committee on Atomic Energy, U. S. Senate BRIEN McMAHON 

n American Minister to Norway—before the Nazi conquests FLORENCE JAFFRAY HARRIMAN 

Broadcaster—who has made nuclear energy a major charge on his world coverage; : 

special editor of the first “Calling America” number of Survey Graphic (1939) - RAYMOND SWING 

i ay + + 4+ ; 

¥ An EXPERIMENT IN BRIEFING spoken words in printed pages, turning to account two ; 

i of the oldest means of communication among men in interpreting a momentous discovery. 


Like Splitting the Sun Itself 


HENRY DeWOLF SMYTH 


FIvE MONTHS AGO THE ATOMIC BOMB 
exploded over Hiroshima. Since then the 
realization has grown that this is not just 
another weapon, an ingenious improvement 
on earlier tools of war. The atomic bomb 
is the military application of nuclear en- 
ergy; and the release of this energy is the 
culminating discovery of one of the great 
periods of science, a discovery which will 
inevitably mark a turning point in human 
affairs. 

It is just fifty years since Roentgen in 
Germany reported his first observations on 
X-rays, and so marked the beginning of 
modern atomic physics. Since then scien- 
tists in many countries have contributed to 
our knowledge of the atom and the laws 
that govern it. This has been one of the 
great periods of science. The half century 
between 1895 and Hiroshima gave us 
knowledge that resulted in many familiar 
devices such as the doctor’s X-ray equip- 
ment, the radio, and so on. 

In the first part of this period our con- 
trol of atoms was superficial for we had 
not learned how to use the energy in the 
center or nucleus of the atom. Now we 
have learned how to do so—and this is why 
the release of atomic energy brings us to 
a new age, 

Perhaps I can explain the meaning of 
this revolutionary development more clearly 
by pointing out that an atom is constructed 
very much like our solar system. Most of 
an atom is empty space, but it has a cen- 
tral nucleus like the sun, and around this 
there is a system of electrons very much 
like the system of planets around the sun. 
All the chemical changes that man has 
‘known in his existence on earth, from the 
burning of wood to the explosion of dyna- 
mite, from the digestion of food to the 
changing colors of autumn—all these chemi- 
cal changes involve only minor rearrange- 
ments of the outermost parts of the atom, 
like the shifting about of some of the out- 
lying planets of our solar system. 

But now at last we have learned to re- 
lease the energy in the nucleus of the atom, 
as if man had learned to split the sun itself 
and release its elemental forces. We can 
today command atomic energy so great that 
it may change every aspect of our lives 


before the end ofthis century. 


_ Seven Facts to Face Together 


In the weeks since Hiroshima, we have 


_ gradually sarnedmabe full significance of 
the atomic bomb:_ x 


... We know 


y so-called secrets are tech- 
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—By a scientist who participated in the 
startling discoveries of the Forties—as 
gifted in interpreting them as in writing 
the official report, “Atomic Energy for 
Military Purposes.” Professor Smyth is 
chairman of the department of physics 
at Princeton University. 
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nical tricks of manufacture and final as- 
sembly of the bomb which any modern na- 
tion can learn for itself and indeed improve 
upon. 

... We know that future atomic bombs 
can be cheaper and more destructive than 
the ones: used to end this war, and that they 
can almost certainly be sent as rockets or 
planted secretly ahead of time and det- 
onated without warning. Once an atomic 
bomb is made it lasts for a long time and 
can be stored or hidden with slight pos- 
sibility of detection. 

... We know that plants making atomic 
bombs would not necessarily have to be 
such great factories as those at Hanford or 
Oak Ridge, but could be smaller and dis- 
persed, difficult to detect in the total econ- 
omy of a country. 

. . We know that plants devoted to 
peaceful uses of atomic energy could in a 
short time be converted to bomb plants. 

... We know that if all the atoms in one 
pound of Uranium-235 could be made to 
undergo fission, the explosion resulting 


from that one pound would be equal to: 


the explosion of sixteen million pounds of 


INT. 


. .. We know that in all probability no 
adequate military defense—I say adequate 
—can be developed against atomic weapons. 


Our Birthright Under Freedom 
I have repeated these facts — many of 


which are already cliches among us—be- ' 


cause I believe we need to repeat them, to 
ourselves and to each other. If we can 
spread the full realization of atomic energy 
in our country and in other countries, we 
may have a chance.to work out with our 
fellow nations ways of living together with- 
“out recourse to war. I do not think we 
should avoid or minimize the facts of the 
atomic age. I believe we should talk about 


them freely and face them as reasonable 


men. 


It will be utterly impossible to keep fur- 
ther developments of atomic energy (in 


preparation for which scientists of the~ 


whole world have worked for fifty years) 
limited to one country or to one group of 
countries. The principles of nuclear energy 
on which the atomic bomb is based were 
known to scientists everywhere by 1939 and 
were eagerly discussed among them in that 
free interchange of ideas which is the 


other department of men’s lives. - 


strength of science as indeed it is of every 


Ideas are a common inheritance from the 


ereignty of world law—for nationalism wil 
be suicide in the world we have created. 


reasonable men. In the revealing ligh a 
the atomic bomb 2 mus. 
enduring peace. 


tong tradition of thoughtful men in a. 
countries and in all civilizations. To spea! 
of secrecy in the field of thought, excef 
under the black necessity of war, 1s to den 
our moral birthright and the very traditio: 
which has brought us this far from sa\ 
agery. 
“The development of the atomic bomb rt 
the last five years was not a scientific 3 

riment carried on under perfectly con 
trolled conditions in a remote laboratory 
It was the combined effort of thousands o 
men and women of varying nationalitie 
and backgrounds, ‘freely joining their know! 
edge and their abilities for a common ok 
jective. I believe we have something o 
value to learn from their experience. 

The purpose for which they worked, an 
to which they gave their full moral sug 
port, was the rapid ending of this war 
the ending of all wars, they hoped. Tha 
is why the associations of scientists whi 
worked on the atomic bomb have been s 
anxious to make clear the implications o 
atomic energy. 

The men on the Manhattan Project kep 
the objective for which they were workin; 
clearly in their minds. It was more im 
portant to them than personal or profes 
sional advantage. They did not let them 
selves think there was only one way t 
reach this objective, for the scientist 1 
trained to listen to other men’s ideas abou 
his work and to accept criticisms if they 
are justified by facts. If one man’s idea: 
proved unworkable, the whole project wa 
not given up, but instead other lines o: 
approach were tried. | ; ‘ 

The men who developed the atomi 
bomb were willing to try radical ideas 
They were willing to think in new ways 
for in one section after another of the 
project they were doing things that hae 
never been done before. It is interesting 
that, again and again, as they faced wha' 
seemed insuperable difficulties, they founc 
that the so-called visionary idea proved ir 
the end to be the practical one. I saw this 
happen many times in. our work between 
1940 and 1945, ; 


We Must Think in New Ways 


: 
Now we stand at the beginning of ty 
atomic age. I would suggest that we lear 
some lessons from the methods that broug 
it to birth. We must think in new way 
to meet this new age. We have always 
been an adaptable people, with the saving 
heritage of common sense. ~. 

Letsus now be willing to delegate ou 
national sovereignty to the larger soy 


_ Let us ask the suggestions of other 
tions about our common problems, 2 
Not attempt to use our momentarily power 
ful position to force our ideas on them. _ 

Let us be as anxious to find the weal 
nesses in our policies and conduct as we a 
to find them in the policies and condu 
of our fellow nations. Let us not expe 
too much too soon, but act like wise ar 


a 
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‘Science writer for The New York 

imes, Mr. Laurence served as master 

terpreter for the U. S. government in 

iquainting the public with the opening 
» of what he calls the “New Continent 
Atomic Power.” 


N THAT HISTORIC MORNING IN THE DESERT 
‘New Mexico, when the first atomic bomb 
nt up a mountain of cosmic fire 41,000 
et into the stratosphere — suffusing the 
rth with a light never before seen under 
e sun—your world and mine, the world 
e knew, came to an end. 
That may have been in the mind of 
“of. George Kistiakowski of Harvard who 
id made vital contributions in designing 
e bomb. Shortly after the explosion, he 
id to me: “This was the nearest thing 
Doomsday one could possibly imagine. 
am sure that at the end of the world— 
the last millisecond of the earth’s exis- 
nce—the last man will see what we saw.” 
We saw the same thing but to me the 
ectacle meant that we had been privileged 
watch a new world born in that moun- 
in of fire. “Tf,” I replied, “man could 
ave been present at that moment of cre- 
ion when the Lord said ‘Let there be 
sht!’ he would have seen something very 
milar to what we have just seen.” 
Which one of us was right? That will 
tgely depend on what the inhabitants of 
is planet make of the most important 
latter for you and me and all of us to 
ink about, today, tomorrow, and in the 
"ars to come. Ours is the greatest chance 
.the million years of existence on earth. 
If we muff this chance mankind may 
sver get another. The truth is that today 
e really cannot be sure World War II is 
yer. ‘Twenty-five years from now, or even 
oner, what we thought was the end of 
© war may prove nothing more than an- 


her prolonged armistice in which people 


ok time out to stock up with bigger and 
tter atomic bombs. If that happens, the 
id cannot be far away. 


Of Symbols and Time Tables 


These two prospects were poignantly vis- 
lized by the explosions at New Mexico 
id Nagasaki. In New Mexico the fiery 
ountain that rose above the clouds took 
ra fleeting instant the form of a gigantic 
atue of Liberty, its arm raised to the sky 
symbolizing new freedom for men. At 
agasaki, the multi-colored cloud assumed 
one stage of its evolution the form of 
gigantic square totem pole, carved with 
any grotesque masks that grimaced at the 
rth and its inhabitants—symbolizing an 
avistic throw-back to primitive savagery 
id barbarism. itt 
What took place not only in New Mexi- 
| but at Hiroshima and at Nagasaki 
ppened all but instantaneously. Yet those 
oments, if such minute time fractions 


' 
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can be called such, mark a definite dividing 
line in the story of man. 

At exactly 9:15 on the morning of Aug- 
ust 6, Japanese time,.fijroshima stood out 
under the clear blue sky. One-tenth of a 
millionth of a second later, a time imper- 
ceptible by any clock, it had been swallowed 
up by a cloud of swirling fire as though it 
had never existed. The best watches made 
by man still registered 9:15. 

It was 12:01 in Nagasaki on August 9, 
Japanese time, and the people in that city 
went about their business as usual. But 
our watches as well as our hearts stood 
still, very still, as we witnessed the great 
industrial city disappear in a cloud of cos- 
mic fire. It was still 12:01 by any human 
clock but Nagasaki was no longer there. 

The time is still 9:15; it is still 12:01. 
But the time is no longer Japanese time; 
it 1s world time. It ts 9:15 over the civilized 
world; it is 12:01 on the hour glass of 
history. 

Future generations, if there are to be 
future generations, may look back upon 
the harnessing of atomic energy as the 
greatest single milestone in man’s everlast- 
ing search for natural forces to help make 
possible a decent life for his kind. Yet it 
may bring us to the brink of the Great 
Abyss. For how many recent ills have been 


On the night of August 5 at about ten 
P.M., six selected crews were assembled for 
briefing. These crews had undergone in- 
tensive training designed to make them 
capable of coping with any situation they 
might be called upon to meet, The atmos- 
phere was tense because they had volun- 
teered over a yeat ago to enter an organ- 
ization which was going to do something 
“different.” I took the platform:— 


waiting for, We ‘are going on a mission 
to drop a bomb different from: any you 
have ever seen or heard about. This bomb 
contains a destructive force equivalent to 
twenty thousand tons of TNT.” 


Here I hesitated for any questions; but 
there were none, only a look of amazement 
on each face. There followed a discussion 
of tactics and the part each was to play. 
Three airplanes would take off one hour 
early as weather reporters, to cover three 
selected areas, so that at the proper time 
our target could be changed should condi- 
tions make it necessary. The second three 
airplanes would take off, assemble at Iwo 
Jima about 15 minutes after daybreak, and 
enter the target area together. 

As daylight broke, we could see Iwo 
Jima in front of us and made immediate 
contact with our two escort airplanes, 


As we approached the target, we could 


10 PM--August 5--and After 


“Tonight is the night we have all been 


‘may be employed as a benefit to mankind. 


brought about by misuse of the products 
of our genius? This new cosmic fire can 
yield new light, new warmth, new freedom. 
If it gets out of control, as has been the 
case with too many other inventions, it 
will mean a conflagration engulfing the 
earth and its inhabitants in chaos and ruin. 
We face the reality that atomic energy is 
here to stay. The question is: Are we here 
to stay? If we are, we must find means to 
control it. There can be only one protec- 
tion against the atomic bomb—PEACE. 
On that all our scientists agree. The word 
itself has become synonymous with hu- 
man survival. Only the peoples of the 
world can supply peace. The question we 
face cannot be answered. by Americans 
alone. No unilateral decision will suffice. 
While no military defense against the 
atomic bomb is envisaged by our scien- 
tists, there are two instrumentalities that 
can put it to use as man’s servant, not his 
master. These are his brain and his. heart. 
It was a combination of the human mind 
and the human spirit that created the 
atomic bomb against insuperable obstacles. 
The creators of the atomic bomb are 
greater than the thing they created. 


As the Greeks Put It 


Prometheus was the first scientist. He in- 
vented fire and gave it to man, thereby 
starting him on his march. For all civiliza- 
tion is based on fire. 

Zeus, the Olympian, knew that fire 
would make men free. So the tyrant 
chained Prometheus to a rock and set the 


see the city of Hiroshima clearly below us 
in enough detail even to detect green grass, 
The bomb was released at the proper time, 
and our efforts then were to put as much 
distance as possible between ourselves and 
the explosion. We felt the effects of that 
in the airplane in the form of two violent 
bumps which we had been told to expect 
as result of shock waves. 

We returned to the target area and the 
sight was beyond description as we looked 
down on the boiling debris that had been 
the city of Hiroshima. On leaving, the tre- 
mendous white cloud was visible for 280 
miles, 

A few weeks later, we had the oppor- 
tunity to return to Japan and inspect the 
damage done by the atomic bombs. Earlier, 
we had flown over the cities at low alti- 
tudes and studied all photographs that 
had been taken of the areas, Nor do these 
show the actual damage. The main missing 
evidence is the very lack of debris which 
always exists as result of ordinary bombing. 

Once having seen atomic energy em- 
ployed as a destructive force, my hope is 
I shall never have the opportunity to do 
so again, I sincerely hope that this force. 


COL. PAUL W. TIBBETS, JR., U. S. 
Army Air Forces, commander of the flight 
which dropped the bomb on Hiroshima, 
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vulture, symbolizing war and strife be- 
tween men, to torture him. 

All through history this ancient struggle 
between Prometheus, the liberator, and 
Zeus, the enslaver, has been going on. 
There were periods of enlightenment—of 
“Prometheus Unbound’—such as the Gol- 
den Age of ancient Greece, the Renais- 
sance, the nineteenth century, in which the 
fire-bringer succeeds in breaking his chains. 

Now the word Prometheus, translated 
from the Greek, means “forethought.” If 
we in our turn keep thinking ahead, think 
clearly and objectively, in a spirit of faith 
in the destiny of man, this vast new fire 
placed at our disposal can become the 
greatest force for insuring peace the 
world has known—until such a time as 
the groundwork had been laid for world 
government. : 

In the final analysis it fell to the Ameri- 
can people to open up this great new con- 
tinent of Atomic Power. Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton once described it as the “Cosmic Cup- 
board” of practically inexhaustible energy. 
Provided with its Promethean key, the 
American people must, and will, keep faith 
with this trust—for ourselves and for all 
mankind—in bringing in a new era of 


‘wealth and health, of life, liberty and hap- 


piness such as the world has never seen. 
But the time at present is still 9:15; it 
is still 12:01. It is no longer Japanese time; 


it 1s world time. It 1s 9:15 over the civil- 


ized world. It 1s 12:01 on the hour glass 
of history. 


“TY have seen destruction” 


We have had lots of consternation about 
the atomic bomb.—But we were put 
out on the end of a limb in this world 
war by what in 1940 and 1941 was 
thought an impossible proposition, This 
was the defeat of the Axis powers— 


|: Germany and Japan. They were de- 


feated by the will to win of British and 
American youth. That will always be 
supreme, no matter what happens. 

The atomic bomb is a terrifically 
deadly thing.—But it is no more so 
than the threat to smother out Britain 
when I was there in 1940, And Britain 
rose above it. 

Any power that is developed is just 
as effective in the world as the force 
behind it; and it’s just as good in the 

_world as the well-being behind that 
force. I think America has all the power 
that is necessary to enforce world peace 
if it is properly applied. We developed 
during the war the strongest navy, the 
strongest army and the strongest air 
force—and for what? What were we 
defeating? If ie power wasn’t de- 
veloped to secure peace in this world 
—why was it developed? 

I have seen destruction. I want to 
see no more of it, and I hope we have 
no more of it, : 


CARL A, SPAATZ, Commanding 


General, U. S, Strategic Air Forces in 
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While the Clock Ticks 


BRIEN McMAHON 


—By the senior senator from Connecti- 
cut, chairman of the Special Committee 
on Atomic Energy set up on his motion 
by the upper chamber of the Congress. 


My COLLEAGUES AND I HAVE SPENT OUR 
lives in law and politics and the social 
sciences. In the course of a month we have 
been brought face to face with the task 
of learning the elements of a rigorous 
natural science. The transition is not easy. 

There are many who argue that Anieri- 
can legislators were able to establish satis- 
factory laws governing the use of electricity 
without understanding its fundamentals or 
its conversion into mechanical work, They 
could do this because other sources of en- 
ergy with which we have been familiar 
entered our lives gradually; sources which 
everyone can detect readily—such as light, 
heat, and sound. That is, they were living 
in a world of molecular and electronic 
forces. 

For our part, our Senate commiutteemen 
have had to put on seven league boots and 
stride forthwith into a new world of 
nuclear energy. Let me tell you of our 
preparation: We have been to school; we 
have done our homework; we have taken 
a field trip. 


Our school: Lecture discussions on an 
elementary level of nuclear physics and 
chemistry. Our meager scientific vocabulary 
embarrasses us, but we are learning. 


Our homework: Despite newspaper polls 
which indicate that members of Congress 
are allergic to the Smyth report, our com- 
mitteemen have read it. 

Our field trip: The words that describe 
how the material for the bomb is made 
were unreal to us before we saw the 
strange equipment and unusual buildings 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. There we saw before 
our eyes not one but four ways in which 
material can be successfully produced for 
the atomic bomb. Never, as I paraphrased 
it, have so few done so much with so little 
to affect the lives of so many. 


World Confidence and Control 


With this background, our hearings be- 
gan. Clearly, we must find ways to control 
the destructive power of atomic energy on 
a world level before we can make much 
progress on any concrete program to turn 


it into a blessing to mankind. Meanwhile, 
how far can we Americans ourselves go to-— 


ward developing and using atomic power 
wisely; how can domestic legislation pro- 
tect both our workers and citizens from 
hazardous developments; how control 
critical natural resources consistent with 
possible future international regulations; 


how protect both the individual and the 


nation? Consistent with world security, we 
cannot permit our domestic bill to stifle 
research. Rather it must encourage our men 
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of science to push back the frontiers 


knowledge. © 

The clock began to tick when the bon 
was dropped at Hiroshima and it will ste 
when some other nation begins to produ 
its own bomb. Within that time intery 
we must do everything humanly possit 
to establish a feeling of confidence throug 
out the world and, at the same time, Yy 
must establish, through the United Natio: 
Organization, a body of international la 
which will. be effective. Therefore, o1 
committee must help clarify three que 
tions at the start. 

(1) What is the expected time intery 
in which we may succeed in obtainif 
world security? We search for an answ 
in the light of experience from 1941 to 1% 
in developing our own atomic energy pr 
gram. 

(2) Is there a scientifically feasible sy 
tem of international inspection and contr 
which can determine whether bombs ai 
being manufactured by any nation? If m 
—we face a terrible situation of which v 
must make the most until factors now ul 
known to us can offer some hope for tk 
future. Nor should we be lulled into thinl 
ing in terms of past systems applicable 1 
electricity, narcotics, and various contr. 
band. 

(3) Can we master the distinction bi 
tween scientifically feasible and political 
feasible controls? In establishing any ‘bod 
of international law through the Unite 
Nations Organization we must seek — 
new definition for that stage in the mi 
behavior pattern of any nation when | 
essentially declares war on other nation: 
In other words, what is the threshold fe 
aggression? This would seem to lie ver 
close to the point at which any natio 
begins to perturb the normal functions ¢ 
such a system of international inspectio 
and control over atomic energy. ; 


Moreover, might it not well be th 
reciprocal duty and obligation of citizens ¢ 
any and all nations to help maintain suc 
effective controls? And should not th 
United Nations be able to prosecute a 
individual or a group, for violations of 
nature which may lead to world insecurity 
without placing sanctions upon the natio 
itself? An accusation placed against all th 
people of any country for acts committe 
by a minority will only increase the res 
tive attitude of the nation concerned. — 


Our committee seeks to insure that a 
pertinent facts consistent with milita 
security shall be brought to light and 


presented in such a way that the publ 
may learn their meaning, * =~ 


Let us hope that there will wepdrne “a 
for Senate hearings on an atomic bomb 
Pearl Harbor. In such event, there mig 


not be enough Senators left to-constitut 


In the Name of Sanity 


RAYMOND SWING 


SANITY I MEAN THE SWIFT CAPACITY TO 
ist oneself to reality. To delay a while, 
cling to what was reality but is real no 
ger, to hope that what is real will pass 
a dream so that what has been familiar 
y be restored, is not sanity. It is mad— 
.ewhat mad or altogether mad. 

“o living creatures, the real world has 
ays seemed to be expanding. As we de- 
yped our senses, its range increased 
ough smell, sight, and hearing. As we 
eloped our reason, reality increased even 
ond the reach of our senses. The earth, 
‘ead of being the flat center of a spangled 
verse, became a whirling mote in a vast 
| seething space. 


\s man, too, developed his social quali- 
» he was able to accumulate knowledge 
| thereby to add to his mastery over mat- 
and to increase his security. In a swift 
ge of growth, over the last few thousand 
rs, men have learned to cooperate with 
er men as well as to broaden their in- 
idual importance. Today we stand at 
beginning of the age in which, thanks 
worldwide cooperation combined with 
richest of individualism, men have un- 
ered for their own use the secret of the 
ic energy of the universe. 


In the Smithy of the Gods 


The long apprenticeship of the human 
e comes to an end. We have not become 
ls, but we have wrought for ourselves 
tools of creation. 

shall not speculate why our first use of 
se tools should be to make something 
tructive, something terrible beyond all 
terrors that life on this planet so far 
encountered. But life is a power to 
rcome death. We have been disciplined 
danger through our entire evolution. In 
r we have grown safe. We have had to 
nimble and flexible. We have had to 


Message from 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 


The weapons of modern warfare have 
developed to such a degree that it seems 
probable that in another world war the 
victor would suffer only less than the 
vanquished. As long as there are 
sovereign states with their separate 
armaments, the prevention of war is 
yell nigh impossible. It is my belief 
that most of the people of most of the 
ountries of the world would prefer 
eace and security to the preservation 
f the unrestricted national sovereignty 
: their respective countries, 

The only way of realizing that world- 
vide aspiration is by the creation of a 
vorld government which would inau- 
urate a reign of law. around the earth, 


—By a clear American voice that for 
months has made atomic power a first 
charge on his broadcasts. As few men, 
he knows the world: wwe live in. He 
brought to the radio infinite experience 
and insight from his years as a European 
correspondent. Mr. Swing has recently 
become chairman of Americans United 
for World Organization, Inc. 


develop sanity, the capacity to adjust our- 
selves immediately to reality. 

The challenge to our sanity today is 
without parallel throughout our existence. 
The reality of atomic energy is here. Its 
nature is beyond dispute. We now have the 
means to destroy masses and civilizations. 
Nation no longer can contend against na- 
tion, carrying the competition to the battle- 
field to be decided by the arbitrament of 
force. Even if man cared to cling to that 
murderous system, the reality is that the 
system has gone. In the atomic era anyone 
who uses atomic destruction to wipe out 
a foe will bring ruination upon himself— 
and leave only ruin in which to grope to 
the light again: 

This being reality, sanity requires our 
immediate adjustment to it. There must 
be no more national competitions carried to 


the battlefield. 


The message of atomic energy may at 
first appear to be only dreadful. But it is 
the message one might expect when man 
gains access to the smithy and the anvil of 
the gods. One might paraphrase it in these 
words: 

“You have acquired these powers through 
social organization and through the in- 
tegrity of great individuals. You can use 
them successfully only for the development 
of organization and integrity. And woe be 
unto you if you seek to use them otherwise, 
for you will be destroyed.” 


Law Among the Nations 


While it is true that it took a war to 
produce the final form of organization 
which released atomic energy, that release 


_ is the first power man has ever had or 


known strong enough to destroy war. For 
I am not saying that it is for you and me, 
and others of fearsome heart, to destroy 
war. I am saying that the reality is that 
atomic energy is itself the promise to de- 
stroy war, and all human society as well, if 
we do not adjust ourselves immediately to 
its reality. It is for us of fearsome heart to 
hail the end of the long age of national 
competition. The day of complete coopera- 
tion is at hand. 

It is the inescapable logic of the atomic 
age that since wars are the acts of sovereign 
nations, the sovereign power to make war 
must be ended. For the sovereign nations, 
in clinging to aos right to make war, or- 


dain a condition of anarchy. The only al- 
ternative to anarchy is law. There must be 
law among nations as well as within na- 
tions. And there must be the centralized 
power to enforce law. 


We can, of course, do nothing—and let 


war, come again. That will end it right 
enough. Or we can ordain a world of law. 


One is the way of death. The other is 
the way of life. 

One is the way of sanity. 
way of suicidal madness. 

There is no way to end the sovereign 
power to make war but to set over nations 
a world sovereignty, which is a world goy- 
ernment. Americans United for World Or- 
ganization was organized originally to serve 
as a sort of catalytic agent in bringing to- 
gether various organizations for one pur- 
pose: to defeat isolation in the United States 
in whatever form it took. We were asked 
by our State Department to take on the job 
not only of mobilizing the support of Amer- 
ican organizations behind the charter-mak- 
ing at San Francisco but to supervise their 
representation there. 


Self-Government for Mankind 


Today, we have on our hands a fight 
even greater than the fight for the charter. 
Through’ the present United Nations Or- 
ganization there must be developed a world 
government with limited but adequate pow- 
ers to prevent war — including power to 
control the development of atomic energy 
and other major weapons, and to maintain 
world inspection and police forees. 


We believe that the world government 
should operate through an executive body 
responsible to a representative legislative 
assembly; that the legislative assembly 
should be empowered to enact laws within 
the scope of the powers conferred upon the 
world government; that adequate tribunals 
and enforcement machinery should be es- 
tablished; and finally, that prompt steps 
should be taken to obtain a constitutional 
amendment authorizing the United States 
of America to join a world government. 


The other, the 


The Spirit of 1787 


I would remind you of the healthy 
growth of our own revered constitution 
of the United States of America, That 
would have long since ceased to be an 
effective binding force for our peoples 
if it had not been radically amended 
many times to meet new situations, new 
problems, new ideas and concepts, 

We believe in working within and 
through the framework of the United 
Nations Organization. We do not be- 
lieve it should remain a sterile creation 
in a growing world. So we are resolved 
to work for the development of the 
UNO into a world government to pre- 
serve the peace. 

FLORENCE JAFFRAY HARRI- 
MAN, acting president, Americans 
United for World Organization; former 
minister to Norway. 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


What Civilians Need to Know 


ONE OF THE FACETS OF THE AMERICAN 
attitude of looking at everything optimistic- 
ally is a tendency to minimize the plight 
of the wounded and disabled. This does 
not apply to those directly concerned with 
their care, for they invariably work twice 
as hard as the rest of us. But it does mean 
that our traditional way of taking the rosy 
view makes us feel that “everything will 
be taken care of,” now that the war is over. 
We are still amenable to “drives” for 
funds, for that is a social activity and we 
are strongly gregarious, but once they are 
completed we are not likely to continue 
thinking about them. 

Medical specialists, and veterans without 
medical training but with knowledge of 
the urgency of the situation, are trying to 
tell the public in books about the needs of 
the wounded and disabled. One wonders 
how far their appeals carry, how many 
readers will buy their books at over $2 a 
copy in order to study a difficult subject. 

Perhaps as the books become foundation 
for public talks, and are discussed in re- 
views, it will widen their influence. This, 
I hope, will be the lot of such books as 
“We Are the Wounded; an Epic of Ameri- 
can Courage,” by Keith Wheeler (Dutton, 
$2.50); “Back to Life; the Emotional Ad- 
justment of Our Veterans,’ by Herbert I. 

f Kupper, M.D. (L..B. Fischer, $2.50); and 
“War Neuroses,” by Roy R. Grinker, M.D. 
and John P. Spiegel, M.D. (Blakiston, 
i $2.75). 


Men Who Once Were Whole 


i Of these three books Mr. Wheeler’s “We 
Are the Wounded” is the best candidate for 
general circulation because it describes, 
with deep feeling and intense admiration, 
; the courage and resourcefulness of wounded 
men. It is a war correspondent’s account of 
dozens of incidents that he has observed in 
first aid stations and hospitals, and that, as 
'a wounded man, he also experienced in 
part. It is not preachy, but reading between 
_ the lines we can see how courageously 
i these young men have fought for life and 
how intimately our fortunes are bound up 

with their own. 
io; Mr. Wheeler became aware, on the ash 
heap. of Iwo Jima and other forlorn fields, 
how truly the dead were freed of their 
_ physical troubles, and how the wounded 
were not free, ee 
_-——s were «transferred in one moment from 
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rest of . their lives, when, handicapped 


imprisoned; how they — 
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HARRY HANSEN 


and away from their comrades, they go it 
alone, is for us to consider. 

Mr. Wheeler’s anecdotes are chiefly 
about men physically maimed, but he does 
give brief attention to war neuroses and 
men who are “battle batty.” When he 
turns to the future he reminds us that we 
should treat wounded veterans naturally; 
“for the vast majority of the wounded the 
future should have nothing in it to break 
their spirits or deaden their confidence.” 
But for the armless and the legless, life will 
be hard. “These men will need help—not 
maudlin sympathy, but intelligent help.” 
We all agree, but in what way are we go- 
ing to make this a part of daily action? 


Problems of “Beating Back” 


Dr. Kupper’s book, “Back to Life,” is 
as specific in the matter of readjustment 
as Mr. Wheeler’s book is general. It was 
written by a military psychiatrist who has 
been associated with the problems of vet- 
erans for three years at the Ellis Island 
Marine Hospital. The book deals almost 
wholly with emotional disturbances created 
by the complete change from civilian to 
military routine, by the necessity of making 
killers out of farm and city boys who could 
not think of taking life, as well as the 
effect of conditions at home on the return- 
ing veteran. Dr. Kupper tells why the 
veteran behaves as he does,. how he works 
off his grudges and resentments. He offers 
specific advice for civilians, so that, with 
patience and tact, the soldier can be fitted 
anew into the life of his community. 

Dr. Kupper mentions many of the prob- 
lems of “beating back” that I cannot go 
into for lack of space. One of the most 
interesting is that of finding compensations 
in civilian life for unsocial habits acquired 
during the war. 

“There are no acceptable outlets for the 
hatreds, envies, fears and guilts which the 
soldier once so openly expressed in battle. 
Where he once shot a gun to vent his 
anger, or dug into a foxhole because he was. 
afraid, he now finds his means of expres- 
sion limited.” But there is hope in the fact 
the civilized man must counterbalance his 
destructive impulses by the profession of 
constructive goals. “The individual and 
collective conscience of man continues in. 

the midst of battle to require a balm for> 
war's animal-like license. One can kill only 
if the killing is done for a good purpose.” 

Thus, the veteran may fall victim to 


. groups that, though they agitate ostensibly 


for a noble purpose, actually afford outlets 
_ for accumulated grievances. As Dr. Kupper 


_ shows, in totalitarian societies this may 


turn into a crusade against minorities in 
which men blindly give their allegiance to 
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a Fuehrer; but in a democratic society 
many individual expressions are permissi 
that only when men are led by demagogt 
do they become dangerous. 

Here the civilian community must rec 
nize the possibility of trouble before it « 
pears. It can be avoided by helping t 
veteran to a job and, in his intimate li 
by making his home congenial—letti 
him talk himself out and take his time 
getting back to normal married life. B 
this “psychological reconditioning” I 
Kupper has some plain’ suggestions, eas 
understandable and, I think, workable. E 
how cani this advice reach the sweetheas 
wives, and employers of the veteran? Pos 
bly through community organizations a: 
leaders who shoulder these tasks in the | 
terest of the general good. If they dor 
groups with axes to grind surely will. 

The third book, “War Neuroses,” 
Grinker and Spiegel, both of whom he 
commissions in the Medical Corps of t 
Army Air Forces, is less well adapted 
reading by the layman than Dr. Kuppe 
book. Though it deals with psychotheraj 
it uses technical terms more freely and 
better fitted for the specialist, or some o 
who already can apply the methods th 
these two physicians have used. There ¢ 
a number of case histories, with details 
treatment. | 


Home Adjustments 


Neuroses have their place in determini 
the future happiness of young people w 
married hastily during the war exciteme 
“The Veteran and His Marriage,” by Jo 
H. Mariano (Council on Marriage Re 
tions, $2.75), discusses these and ott 
phases of the former serviceman’s life 
the general reader. It stresses the need 
patience and thoughtfulness in helping h 
make adjustment, because he is not relie 
of responsibility even if mismated. 

Here again steady employment for t 
man is excellent insurance. The author 
of the opinion that if wives continue 
work as they did in the~war emergen 
they will hinder normal marriage relatiot 
that children willbe neglected, husban 
will become irritable, and “a loss of fem 
inity” will result. | . a 

A laudable attempt to use fiction to bri 
home to the reader the plight of a sold 
blinded in the war is to be found in B 


nard Kendrick’s story, “Lights Out” (MV 


row, $2.50). The author’s special kno 
edge of this disability lends more than us 
interest to the book. Mr. Kendrick is 
civilian instructor at Old Farms Conva 


cent Hospital in Avon, Conn., and. 
been associated with the Valley Fo 


pital at Phoenixy 


U 


ree ‘i 


~ 


1 pa r 


‘ans Association was founded, he was 
only sighted adviser and was chosen 
rary chairman of the board of direc- 


. Kendrick has written mystery stories 
- a blind detective, whose work must 
1¢ to actuality. “Lights Out” is probably 
wre serious work than any of these. It 
with typical human experiences and 
2s a lesson worth repeating. In it 
7 Nevin, the blinded soldier, is associ- 
with two young women; one of them, 
yhom he was engaged, is unable to 
ome her unfavorable reaction to his 
y; the other finds his helplessness an 
ttunity and rises to the occasion. 
tter yet is Larry’s discovery that when 
is blind the superficial differences 
ig men fall away before new standards 
idgment and appreciation of human 
icter. Larry “found himself one with 
r Negro and every Jew, one with 
sensitive soul who had ever been 
din the hell of a lost minority.” His 
iences at Valley Forge and Old 
1s are based on the author’s intimate 
vledge. 
ch a story, I am sure, will reach many 
are not in the habit of reading seri- 
liscussions of methods. The idea might 
be extended to other disabilities, des- 
the word from magazine editors that 


do not wish “unpleasant stories about 
ided soldiers.” 


| JEWISH DILEMMA, by Elmer Berger. 
vin-Adair, $3. 

THE JEWS TO REGARD THEMSELVES AS AN 
ral part of the societies in which they 
themselves, maintaining indeed their 
ateness, but as other groups that join 
mmposing our society? Or are they to 
t all their hopes in a Jewish national 
in Palestine? This is the dilemma the 
face, as Elmer Berger sees it. 


hat are the Jews? A race, a nation, a 
ous community? These are questions 
admit of scientific answers, insofar 
lequate data are available. The Jews 
jot a race, but an amalgam of all the 
they have lived with during these four 
and years, possibly with a chemical 
of the blood of the Patriarchs. The 
have not been a nation in any intelli- 
sense of the term since the fall of 
alem under the attack of, Titus. At 
some fraction of them, now settled in 
tine or determined to throw in their 
vith Palestine, may be considered a 
n in becoming. 

e soundest view, scientifically, is that 
ews are a religious community, or a 
» of related religious communities. 
view is not adversely affected by the 
hat a Jew who comes over to another 


on,is still considered a Jew. Every . 


on is the central core of a cultural com- 
which is its main visible embodiment 
> outsider, and this complex may hold 
rer long after the central core of doc- 
has been replaced. One can find a 
er character down to the third genera- 
in persons who have Quakerism in 
eredity. | 


. anyone cavil at statements so in- 


ae Aside 


ger does not share. 


offensive as these? Certainly. Every word 
spoken or written about the Jews will 
rouse resentment somewhere. For Zionism, 
in the youth of men still living, a cloud— 
perhaps a shining cloud—no bigger than 
a man’s hand, has overspread the entire 
Jewish sky and much of the sky that is 
non-Jewish. It has elaborated a set of doc- 
trines, a far-reaching system of policies. It 
is a fighting creed, and whoever is not for 
it among the Jews is aathema. So effec- 
tive has been its propaganda that many 
Gentiles have come to take it for granted 
that all Jews are Zionists, ardent for the 
creation of a Jewish national state in Pales- 
tine. The Zionists need no longer speak for 
themselves as Zionists. They undertake to 
speak for the Jews. 

But there is a very considerable body of 
Jews who have never accepted the Zionist 
doctrine. They regard Jewry as a religious 
community like any other, and themselves 
as nationals. of their country of birth or 
residence, like any other. They have not 
forgotten the terrible persecutions of the 
Jews in ancient, medieval, and early modern 
times; they have not forgotten Kishenev 
and they will never forget the most hor- 
rible persecution of all times, under Hitler. 

But they remind us that persecution of 
religious minorities has never been limited 
to Jews. The Albigenses, the Huguenots 
paid with their blood for their religious 
beliefs. If anti-Semitism persists even in our 
own country, the Jews are not the only 
sufferers from this form of persecution. 
Consider how decisively we defeated for 
the Presidency the best loved citizen of 
New York, Al Smith. 

With the appearance and extension of 
the liberal movement in the eighteenth cen- 
tury one disability of the Jews after another 
has fallen away, until all political disabilities 
had disappeared except in Central and 
Eastern Europe. In spite of sporadic reac- 
tions, social and economic discrimination 
was gradually abating. But now Zionism 
comes upon the scene, with its argument 
that Jews can never be at home except in 
a country of their own, that they are essen- 
tially exiles in spirit however apparently 
assimilated. < 

Elmer Berger writes from the point of 
view of the Jews who do not accept Zion- 
ism but rest their faith with the liberalizing 
process still operative in the world, in spite 
of the recent horrible upheaval of barbarism 
in Central Europe. He does not see in the 
liberal movement a tendency to assimilate 
the Jew, to destroy his peculiar character, 
but to integrate him in the national life. 
Berger traces the ‘successive steps by which 
Zionism rose to its present position. One 
cannot read this account without experi- 
encing a sense of admiration for the persis- 
tent, valiant and sometimes ruthless efforts” 
of the Zionists to realize their ideal of a 
Jewish state, an admiration, however, Ber- 


He is just as ardent as anyone for the 
opening of Palestine as a refuge for Jews 
suffering under oppression. It may be noted 
that much of the marvelous advance in 
agriculture and industry in Palestine has 
been due to the investment of capital by 
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An invaluable 
handbook for anyone 
working in 
the field of 


inter-personal 


relations 


Emotional 
Problems 
of Living 


Avoiding the 


Neurotic Pattern 
By 


O. Spurgeon Enelish: M.D. 
and G: H. J, Pearson, M.D. 


A lucid description of the dif- 
ferent frictions generated within 
the individual or through his 
contacts with his environment. 
Designed to give a point of view 
and a therapeutic approach that 
will reduce to a minimum those 
conflicts that tend toward the 
neurotic pattern. 


“A valuable contribution to the 
art of better living. . . . There 
exist few books which are likely 
to prove more helpful to those , 
who are anxious to understand 
and exercise some measure of 
control over the development of 
human nature.”—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. 


“The authors deal clearly, con- 
cisely and frankly, with the 
major factors in maladjustment 
from birth to old age . . . Meth- 
ods of prevention and treatment 
for personality disorders are out- 
lined with much detailed illustra- 
tive material. There is hardly 
an intelligent parent who will not 
find some useful pointers in 
bringing up his own children, or 
hardly an individual who would 
not gain some insight into his 
own patterns of behavior.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 


At all bookstores. $5.00 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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SPEAKERS From ABROAD 


Dr. A. M. Meerloo, former director, 
Psychological Department, Netherlands 
Ministry of War, London, available 
to speak at February annual meetings 
Middle Atlantic States. Author “Total 
War and the Human Mind’’ 


and of 
New York Times Magazine articles in- 
cluding “If the Liberated Are to Live 
Again.” Inquiries promptly answered 


by 


MacENNIS MOORE, Director 
235 East 22nd Street, New York 10 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
ds of" Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, referenes, medical, mechanical, 
children’s books. ete.—all at guaranteed say- 
ings. Send card now for Clarkson's 1946 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book 
catalog. A short course in literature. The 
(i buying guide of 300,000 book lovers, FREE 
if you write NOW—TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. SG46, 1253 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 


USED BOOKS 
50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. 
In good condition, but without that new 
look! 


For complete new list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


The Chance ef a Lifetime 


FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


' HERE IS A CHANCE to learn to write by 
writing—under the personal direction of 
successful writers and editors. The Maga- 
zine Institute, a private school completely 
owned and operated by editors and writ- 
ers, offers practical instruction in short 
story and article writing. You work in 
your own home, on your own time. 


Every assignment you submit is returned 

with detailed criticism. Exerienced writers 

@ patiently correct your work and help de- 

velop your style to suit the demands of 
the modern magazine market. You ask all 

the questions you like. As your ability 


grows you get a chance to concentrate on | 


the sort of things you do best—essays, 
features, short sketches, ete. | 


Writers themselves active in the maga- | 


1 zine field help you find your best outlets, 


d the coupon today for 


Inquirers will also receive “The Best Job 
World” listing unsolicited testi- 
sful graduates. 
penuanneanne pe 


‘often suggest markets you might never | 
have heard of.’ 

) the free catalog which tells you how you |_ 
_ {may get started toward a writing career. | 


Jews who do not accept the ideal of a 
Jewish national state. They would like to 
see a modern democratic state in Palestine, 
wholly secular, welcoming Mohammedans 
and Christians on equal terms with the 
Jews. 

“The Jewish Dilemma” is a well rea- 
soned, well executed book. It will not be 
judged on its merits by those who are 
convinced that there is no hope for Jews 
except in Zion. But liberals, whether Jewish 
or Gentile, will find it profitable reading. 
President Emeritus _ ALvin JOHNSON 
The New School for Social Research 
New York City 
BLACK METROPOLIS, by St. Clair Drake 

and Horace Cayton. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 
IN AN INCISIVE FOREWORD, RicHARD WRIGHT 
introduces this intensive study of Negro 
life in Chicago as “a definitive study of 
Negro urbanization.” Granting that the so- 
called American race problem has changed 
both focus and character by reason of the 
ever-increasing dispersion and urbanization 
of the Negro population, any exhaustive 
study of a typical Negro urban community 
challenges immediate, close attention on 
the part of both professional and amateur 
spectators of the social scene. One reviewer 


has already called this volume the “Negro 


Middletown.” 

Be that as it may, “Black Metropolis” 
performs only one half of the task-problem 
of the interracial crisis—the diagnostic half. 
And necessary as that is for any scientific 
and objective understanding of the situa- 
tion, therapy is the crying call of the hour. 
Especially is that so if, as Mr. Wright 
points out, it is the. eleventh hour in such 
matters both by the national and the in- 
ternational clock. 

One positive indication should be called 
to serious attention. Both book and fore- 
word shatter the hope and illusion of 
gradualism, by which even well-intentioned 
liberals have unwittingly made common 
cause with race reactionaries in policies, 


programs, and attitudes of avoidance and’ 


postponement. The testimony of the study 
is that, without radical social surgery, group 
relations on most fronts in this area become 
progressively more tense and inconsistent 
with the passing of time. Indeed, they be- 
come worse by the very virtue of the Ne- 


ny 
lis” says this with accur 
ticularly through th 
alysis given each as 


Fahad 


itself, however, overruled the commit 


tance to social workers who need to und 
stand Negro attitudes as well as Neg 
situations, and need further to learn” 
regard them as changing and subject p 
marily to environmental factors. Negro 
likewise, need to understand themsely 
more modernly and more objectively: 
that, also, the volume can and. should © 
contributory. — 

In last analysis, however, such compent 
ous evidence of growing maladjustme 
and mounting social and economic se 
contradiction should provoke not furth 
studies but explicit programs of refor 
and remedy. 3 
Howard University Avan Loo 


BREAK FOR VETERANS ~ 
(Continued from page 17) 


what was called a “virtual ultimatum” thi 
if favorable action was not taken, he wou 
demand’ an answer when the next reque 
was made for money to expand hospit 
facilities. At Muskogee, 35 miles from O 
mulgee, one veterans hospital already pr 


vides more than 400 beds. The Vetera 
Administration wants to tap the medic 
resources of the University of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City. It proposes to build a ne 
1,000-bed hospital near the University, a1 
invite faculty specialists to serve as consi 
tants, rather than take over the army he 
pital and. then build up a full time staff: 
its own at a time when civilians are cl. 
oring for physicians from the armed 
ices. ~~ 

Commenting in an editorial, the Wa 
ington Post accused the senator of “ 
achronistic thinking” and said that, if 
erans are to obtain the best in cura 
treatment, additional hospitals should 
placed “in areas which are medically, n 
politically, strategic.” _ ¥ 

The House Appropriations Committ 
reporting a deficiency bill late in Novem 
recommended that the item for $158,000 
for building new veterans hospitals be 
ferred “without prejudice.” The Hor 
and authorized the money with which 
launch the program for hospital beds 
care for the veterans of World War 
The present capacity will have to be 
proximately doubled within the next f 
years or the ex-service men and 
will be unable to obtain the best in mec 
care and treatment. i 


~ wt 


HEME 


ne but assistance in readjusting to com- 
inity life. 
‘It is in his community,” General Brad- 
has explained, “that the veteran rubs 
yulders with the civilian attitude that will 
inifest itself in gratitude or unconcern. 
‘re the good intention can become the 
od works. Here he can be welcomed and 
souraged as a useful member of his com- 
inity or neglected and forgotten. Here 
can be guided to a job—not just any job 
t the right one—or discarded as a prob- 
a, Mind you, the veteran is not a prob- 
a, but the community can make him one 
not attending to the problems he will 


” 
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PUTTING TEETH IN HEALTH 
(Continued from page 18) 


ar — $10 per capita for adults— would 
untain American mouths if they could 
ce get started right. A billion dollars a 
ix is, however, about twice what Amer- 
ns are now spending for dental care, and 
haven't enough dentists even to do the 
intenance work. 
And thus far we've left out the children. 
ildren show less’ dental decay than 
»wn-ups. They have had fewer teeth and 
less time. The cost of putting chil- 
‘n’s mouths in order is much less than 
if the $50 cost stated for adults. The 
t of keeping them in order is lower than 
adults; it is further lessened if dental 
e begins in the earliest years and is pur- 
-d systematically. One dental expert esti- 
ites that 25,000 dentists could supply 
mplete care to the 25,000,000 children 
mm two to fourteen, thus bringing forth 
nually a crop of some 2,000,000 fifteen- 
ir-olds whose teeth would be in good 
idition and who would require there- 
er only relatively inexpensive “‘main- 
ance care.” If these youngsters then 
pt going in the dental way they should 
_ the now accumulating mass of neg- 
ted adult teeth would disappear in a 
iple of generations; provided, meanwhile, 
had enough dental personnel. ‘This is 
pleasanter thought than the full-blown 
faction bee, but it’s “iffy.” 
ispecially because, for some years before 
war, dentistry was a declining profes- 
A—in its numbers. Its uplift in educa- 


aal standards and perhaps also the de-- 


ssion were responsible for a decrease 
the number of dental students and grad- 
es, so that the annual additions to the 
fession ran about 750 less than the loss 
> to deaths and retirements. 


Why Does Dentistry Hold Back? 


Thus dentistry is in a,box—much more 
« to’ be done than the available man- 
ver can. do; an actual decline in that 
ower; an increasing demand for more 
ce due to health education; a profes- 
maldistributed geographically and con- 
‘ated functionally on reparative and 
gency work for adults, with relatively 
ttention as yet to work for children. 


lic health officials outside of it recognize 
theseNtacts.-+-The® Amenoin Dental Ae oek. 
ation has officially recommended: 
“Programs developed for dental care 
should be based on the prevention and con- 
trol of dental diseases. All available re- 
sources should first be used to provide 


adult work pays the privately practicing 
dentist better than children’s work. There 
is little doubt that better organized services 
and fuller use of various assistants would 
enable a given number of dentists to do 
more work, perhaps at lower cost. There 
is urgent need for effective and diversified 


adequate dental treatment for children and 
to eliminate pain and infection for adults.” 

It requires more. thé good resolutions, 
however, to revamp the work of 71,000 in- 
dividualists. Actually there is resistance to 
many obvious forward steps, such as more 
dental hygienists and other auxiliary per- 
sonnel. There is the very practical fact that 


experiments along these lines. Dentists now 
enjoy the opportunities of an expanding 
market, but unless research should enable 
us to prevent caries soon, the increase in 
popular demand might painfully override 
dentistry’s slow adjustment to its opportuni- 
ties. 

The American public as well as the den- 


y leaders in the profession and pub-— 
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SELLS 95 STORIES AND NOVELETTES 
“The introduction you gave me to your editor friend, resulting in 
my present assignment to do a complete novel for him monthly, 
is doubly appreciated especially since I finished my N.I.A. training 
sometime age and, consequently, have no call on your service. 
Here is concrete evidence that interest in your students continues 
indefinitely. To date now, I have seld 95 stories and novelettes to 
20 national magazines.”—Darreil Jordan, P.O. Box 279, Friend- 
ship, New York. 


How do you KNOW you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen, 
We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. 
The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as nothing 
else could. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on journalism 
—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 

EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts and 

keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, practical, active 
writers are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and 
which at the same time develops tn you the power to make your feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little thought 
to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned from ma- 
terial that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, 
books, current events, travels, homemaking, local, church and club 
activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. : 
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A chance to test yourself Bpaeiel 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fun- 
damental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Insti- 
ture of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 


1925) 


facilitate all 
transactions, a special 
permit has been as- 
signed to their account 
with The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Montreal. 
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A vital sociological 


survey — in the 


tradition of 
Middletown 


BLACK : 
METROPOLIS 


A Study of Negro Life in a Northern City 


by St. Clair Drake 
and Horace R. Cayton 


with an introduction 


by Richard Wright 


“It is profoundly gratifying to 
welcome a.great book in this 
field ... By virtue of its range, 
its labor and its insight, the 
book seems certain to become 
a landmark not only in race 
‘ studies but in the broader field 
: of social anthropology ... The 
brilliant Wright introduction 
is the best single essay in its 
field I have read. From coyer to 
cover, this is a book of intellec- 
tual discipline and talent.” 
~THOMAS SANCTON, New Republic 


“This is an authoritative; care- 
fully documented analysis of 
the socio-economic status of the 
Negro in Chicago. The book is 
forthrightly written. It does 
not substitute opinion for 
fact. Itevaluates prejudice. This 

_is a must book for all socially- 
minded citizens.” 

—WILTON KROGMAN, Associate Pro- 
S| fessor of Anatomy and Physical Anthro- 
: pology, University of Chicago. 

Charts and diagrams, compre- 
| Zensive index, 809 pages. $5.00 
 F-HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
DON’T WASTE PAPER > 


tists share responsibility for this situation. 
For these are facts which say to the public 
and to the profession, what the dentist him- 
self does on certain occasions, as with a 
slight smile he bends towards you—“This 
may hurt a little.” 

It is evident that no comprehensive den- 
tal service for the whole population of the 
nation, or of any state, could be included 
in any scheme of public medical care or 
health insurance. All that can be done, 
said President Truman in his health mes- 
sage, is to “cover dental care as fully and 
for as many of the population as the avail- 
able professional personnel and the financial 
resources of the system permit.” A na- 
tional program for preventive and curative 
medical service would benefit dentistry, for 
it would offer a framework, local, state 
and national, for many special provisions 
for dental care, and would undoubtedly 
stimulate increased expenditures for this 
purpose. 

It is a pity that some leaders in the Amer- 
ican Dental Association seem to be follow- 
ing the American Medical Association line, 
attacking health insurance politically. A 
negative attitude is dangerous for a profes- 
sion unable to measure up to present de- 
mands upon it. Dentistry should stand on 
its own feet, should concentrate on positive 
programs specific for dental service, and 
should push hard to enlist public coopera- 
tion to effectuate them. Dentistry will gain 
no dignity by being a Medical Me Too. 

Senators George Aiken and Claude Pep- 
per have introduced a bill (S. 1099) which, 
says the latter, ; 
“... would provide funds to the states and 
localities to assist them in putting into prac- 
tice existing dental knowledge, as well as 
the new knowledge that will be acquired 
if Senator Murray’s bill becomes law. Sen- 
ator Aiken and I believe that our bill will 
bring badly needed dental care to many 
more people than are now getting it, that 
it will help train sorely needed dental per- 
sonnel, that it will help: to improve both 
the quality of dental care and the methods 
of payment for dental services, and especi- 
ally that it will enable more children to 
receive the dental care they deserve but do 
not now get. The purpose of S. 1099 is to 
get teeth filled; the purpose of S. 190 is to 
discover means of preventing teeth from 
having to be filled.” ~ 


Start the New Year Right 


Here in these two bills is an evolutionary 
start. Their administrative aspects may 
need adjustment to other legislation con- 
cerning health service and research. Wide 
support and no opposition to the bills was 
expressed at the Senate hearings last June. 

These bills should not be let slide because 


_ of the press of bigger matters, these strenu- 


ous days. Tell Senator Murray and Senator 
Pepper you would like them passed. See 


your dentist. twice a year, if you can find 


one and are able to pay him. Push your 
local health department and school system 
towards fuller dental services for the chil- 
dren. Encourage your dentist to put health 


| into teeth and be busier yourself, Mr. 


Citizen, putting teeth into health. 
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INDUSTRY’S DISCONTENT 
(Continued from page 12) 


ings were closed, the proceedings of these 
negotiations were made available by GW 
to the press. Judging from guarded news: 
paper reports, these sessions, like the Octo 
ber-November negotiations which the citt 
zens committee studied in transcript, were 
lurid in atmosphere and language. Angry 
men clearly lost all control of themselves 
and their words, and hurled unprintable 
epithets at one another across the confer- 
ence table. 

The record is not a reassuring docu- 
ment, with representatives of the biggest 
union and the biggest corporation in the 
world resorting to such violence of speech 
when, supposedly, they had met to consider 
their common problems. Democracy 1s 
based on the supposition that “men of good 
will” gathered at the conference table can 
arrive at acceptable settlements of their 
differences. This is the hope of “lasting 
peace”—in collective bargaining as in a 
peace conference. But to read these records 
is to realize afresh that words as well as 
bullets can be used as weapons. Such “col- 
lective bargaining” is not a reasonable pro- 
cess; its outcome is not a settlement, but an 
intensification. of a struggle between in- 
creasingly bitter opponents. 


How the Lines Are Drawn 


Behind the headlined accounts of picket 
lines, and what the press gently termed 
“Elizabethan” language, move the forces 
which are bound to shape the economic life 
of the nation. On one side of the GM-UAW 
contest is the great corporation which holds, 
in effect, that if it pays going wage rates 
and turns out an acceptable product at a 
price the consumer is willing to pay, it has 
discharged its responsibility. On the other 
side is a militant labor group, resting its 
case on the contention that wages must be 
fixed in relation to prices and profits—that 
is, that the workers’ share in the produc- 
tion enterprise must be bracketed with the 
interest of the public and the shareholder. 
But this is to strip the controversy to its 
essentials. i 

Influencing these basic considerations are 
many other factors. 

There. is, for example, the tug of war 
within the union, between the communists 
and their followers on one side and the 
“straight unionists” on the other. Or, to 
put it in terms of alignment, between the 
Addes-Frankensteen faction and the Reuther 
faction, with the slow-spoken UAW presi- 
dent, R. J. Thomas, between them. 
~ There is Walter Reuther’s talent for 
leadership. and flair for publicity, which 
make him both feared and loved, but make 
men follow him. _ 

At the other end of the scale, there is t] 
‘boredom of many of Detfoit’s younger 
workers with mass production employmen’ 
as a “blind alley” and an uncertain one ai 
that. They grew up in the Thirties, 2 

wartime “full employment” has not wipec 
out depression memories, oom 


‘There is the “Ford revolution,” with 
enry Ford’s retirement and Henry Ford 
, in the Detroit phrase, “coming to the 
ord throne” as a very young man with 
much freer hand than his late father, 
dsel Ford, ever knew. “Young Henry” is 
ll untried, but certainly there has been 
)major reorganization of the top com- 
and, and in Detroit he is spoken of as 
ving had “a liberal upbringing” and “a 
und education.” Certainly the Ford Com- 
ny is in a favored position if the strike 
GM drags on and the steel strike comes 
pass, for Ford has its own steel and its 
vn coal,and even if competing cars are 
tikebound by a steel tie-up, the new 
ords can roll. 

There is the “timing” of the strike, with 
any Detroiters quick to say that “Reuther 
ade a bad play.” For with the new tax 
hedules coming into effect on January 1, 
me of the motor makers was eager to “get 
ling” in the fall and early winter. And 
the UAW strike continues, it may delay 
steel settlement, since with its major cus- 
mers strikebound, steel could take its 
me in reaching a settlement. 

There are other new elements in the 
‘oposals put forward which may affect 
| subsequent contracts. The union offered 
ord far-reaching “company _ security,” 
ith leaders or instigators of unauthorized 
tikes subject to dismissal by the company, 
id participants liable to fines of $3 a day 
rr first offenders, $5 for second. 

Hard on this came General Motors’ can- 
lation of its contract with the union, and 
s demand for a new contract which will 
tinue the open shop, eliminate “main- 
nance of membership” and provide “com- 
any security” against unauthorized strikes. 


Increasing Tension 


It is impossible, of course, to forecast the 
im of events or the outcome of the fact- 
nding board’s efforts to lay the founda- 
on for a reasoned consideration of the 
troversy and the points at issue. The 


tuation between UAW and GM differs in - 


tails, but not in attitudes and spirit, from 
situation between unions and manage- 


ent in steel, electrical equipment, and in ~~ 
her industrial areas where tension is 


ounting. 

To date, there is no evidence that the 
eat corporations draw from wartime ex- 
srience the conclusion that full employ- 
ent, capacity production, small unit 
ofits, are the economic essentials of the 
ass production age. Yet this is the con- 
usion that has been drawn not only by 
nion leadership in Detroit but by many 
itstanding economists and government 
jokesmen as well. 

In this first postwar winter, the unions 
‘ve substantial financial resources, sea- 
ned leadership, a. large membership 
hich now has had experience in collec- 
ye action: — hs 

The big corporations have emerged from 
e war with enormous profits, a highly 
vorable tax situation, and a determina- 
yn to try to recapture “the good old days.” 
In this, as in all industrial conflict the 
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of us are innocent bystanders. The out- 
come will be determined in the final analy- 
sis by the ability of the people as a whole 
to put aside passion and prejudice, to weigh 
issues and consider facts, and then to make 
our influence felt. 
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advantage is the influence our soldiers have 
had on some twenty thousand or more 
Iranian boys and young men. 

By that association, Persia’s younger gen- 
eration learned to want things they never 
dreamed of before, and the most important 
item in that list of wants is American edu- 
cation. The example of Iran, I am sure, 
is no isolated or unusual case. During 
thirty centuries or more Iran has. been 
raided or occupied by foreign armies, but 
here was a new kind of army from the 
new world. It came not to loot, but to 
work; not to rob, but to pay its way. 


The Wealth We Gained in Persia 


Iran is richer, but our own country is also 
richer because of the good will resulting 
from the wartime association of our soldiers 
with Iranians. This is not the good will 
that is reared on the insecure foundation 
of propaganda. It rests on the more endur- 
ing base of friendly intercourse and fair 
dealing. The convincing evidence of this 
good will is the sincere desire of young 
Iranians to imitate us. Here is a type of 
national wealth of which we should be 
jealously proud, and we should not delay 
long in laying plans to safeguard it. __ 

I mentioned at the outset the young In- 
dian who would like to study public wel-_ 
fare in an American university; the Iranian 
bank clerk who wants to visit the States 
to study medicine; and the Iraqi mechanic 
who wants to learn about irrigation engi- 
neering as taught in American schools. I 
am sure in India we could multiply these 


stead, 


N WHo LIVED AGAIN 
TSiS 


By LEWIS R. WOLBERG, M.D. 


the story of Johan R. suffering from a severe 
mental illness, restored to health by the therapy 
of hypno-analysis. Dr. Lewis R. Wolberg reveals in 
great detail, this amazing technique in a brilliant 
scientific elaboration of its methods, possibilities, 
and limitations. Will be avidly read as the most 
complete book to date on hypno-analysis. 


GRUNE & STRATTON, 38! Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Medical Book Publishers 


Order direct or from your own book-seller 
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SAVE WASTE PAPER 


SAVE WASTE FATS 


How I| Learned 


SHORTHAND 


No Signs—No Symbols— 
Uses ABC's —_— 


by Mrs. Mary G. Halloway 


Fort Worth, Texas 
“When I first enrolled for Speed- 
writing, I expected to spend many 
months studying shorthand, In- 
I found Speedwriting so 
simple and natural to write that 
after twenty-two days of training, 
I passed a Civil Service examina- 
tion as a stenographer. I can 
sincerely recommend ting 
to any girl interested in training 
for a position as a secretary or a 
stenographer.”” 


No ‘Foreign Language” of Signs and Sym- 
bols—with the NATURAL ABC SHORTHAND 


DO; ne 
Trade Mark Reg, U. S. Pat. Office 


Over 100,000 men and women have learned short- 
hand the Speedwriting way. Today they are bas 
success everywhere—in business, industry and Ci 
Service. They are holding better positions, 


oS cee oe 
more money than ever before in their lives. B . 


upon the familiar ABC’s, Speedwriting is easy to 
master—even for adults—yet is accurate, speedy and 
more than adequate for every shorthand ne 
Write TODAY for FREE_book 
which gives full detailsk—and FREE 
sample lesson that will show you how 
easily and quickl ‘can be a 
-  Speedwriter. Mail the coupon NOW! 
DN NN Ra ee eee eee | 
' 
School of Speedwriting, Inc. 
Dept. 3801-0, 58 W. Ib St. 
New York I8, N 
Please send details. 
NaMe ceceeccesseeeeeese a veevecces been eeceeenenees 
Address Dene e tenet eee eee ew eters eee eee e nese een ee 
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Twe new pamphlets to help win industrial peace 


The Home Front and Labor’s War Record 
by E. C. Worman 
Interpreting the worker to the fighter 2 
Jobs and Freedom in Post-War America 

by Paul G, Hoffman ; 

The job-planning program of American business. 
100 copies, $6.00; 50 copies, $3.50. 10c_ each. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue 


o 


New York 17 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW \ 


| 
Official Jourmal of the American Sociological Society. 

| In addition to papers and proceedings of the So- 
ciety, it contains articles on sociological research, 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspondence. 
Subscription $4.00 a year . Special library rate $3.00 

Address: Managing Editor 
American Sociological Review 
| 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. | 


WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 


We quote lowest market prices. No charge for 

locating Hard-to-Find and Out-of-Print Books. 

All books, OLD or NEW, mailed POST PREE. 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK COLLECTIONS 


22 East 17th St., New York City 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library, $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Write for our FREE bargain catalogues of books 
at 30%-70% reductions. Any book mailed post- 
paid in USA. THE NATIONAL BOOKSELL- 
ERS, 1182 Broadway, New York City 1. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred beau- 
tiful designs 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
PRINTING 

PERSONAL NAME STICKERS printed with 

your name and address. 500 for $1. Box 24, 


Richmond Hill, N.Y. 
/ MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE TO YOUR FAVORITE MAGA- 
ZINES and newspapers,any number in one order; 
only one bill to pay, in instalments if desired, 
after I enter subscriptions at publishers’ lowest 
prices, club rates, etc. Institutional accounts 
expedited, Catalog SG free. JOHN CREHORE, 
Postbox 2329G, Washington 13, D. C. 


LANGUAGES 


29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. Russian, 
Spanish, Portuguese—Direct conversational method 
for mastering any language quickly, easily, cor- 
rectly at home. Send for FREE book. LINGUA- 
PHONE INSTITUTE, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20. CI 7-0830. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. : 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


SEND a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, his- 
toric, booklet, directions, enjoyment, and_ care. 
Rustic container, pastage prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO., Richmend, Virginia. 


3 REPRODUCTIONS 


— 
EXQUISITE MINIATURE reproduction of heir- 


loom colonial ladderback 

rette height. My 

Every one I sell a 
_ you may as well 


chair., King-size ciga- 
bby is your whatnot’s gain. 

2.50 breaks my heart, so 
ke your choice of mahogany, 
maple or black. T EWS, MAPLECLIFF 
DRIVE, AVON LAKE, OHIO. 3 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


ee | 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and medi- 
cal social work positions. 


‘CATHOLIC Family 


i In answering advertisements please mention Suave 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
eee 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, .THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

ee i ee ee SS eee 

RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government 
Bureaus, etc. Questions, literary or scientific in- 
vestigations, genealogy, business errands, attended 
by experts. Circular free. CREHORE, Box 
2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. 


SS eee 
BOOK REVIEW drudgery done for you by experi- 
enced lecturer, newspaper and SRL reviewer. 
Henrietta Hardman, Central Village, Connecticut. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


eg ee a 

SUPERINTENDENT or assistant’s position wanted 
in child-caring institution by Protestant, 39 years 
old, with achievement in programs, purchasing, 
staff training, recreation, public relations and 
fund-raising. Partial to chi‘dren’s needs; believes 
thoroughly in the accepted standards of child-care. 
Looking for a challenge. $263 Survey. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of large Boys Club Or- 
ganization desires opportunity to organize and 


direct newly formed or established boys club. 
Available at once.. 8274 Survey. 
WOMAN, trained, having excellent background 


executive-supervisory experience in small _psy- 
chiatric units, now two years family case work, 
wishes develop simple and effective case work 
service beginning at agency Intake desk. 8267 
Survey. 


COTTAGE MASTER OR SUPERVISOR desires 
position in Boys’ Orphanage or Private School. 
Fifteen years’ experience in Homes, Settlements 
and Boys’ Clubs. Experience in Boy Guidance, 
Recreation and Crafts. Available immediately. 
8273 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS wanted in public 
agency. Require minimum of 55 quarter hours in 
professionally recognized school of social work, 
including child welfare courses and 600 hours 
supervised field work of which 300 hours must be 
in child welfare. Start at $1956 and mileage. Car 
essential. Write fully as to training and experi- 
ence and enclose recent photo to Director, County 
Welfare Department, 27 E. .Vermijo, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


NEGRO GROUP 
Youth Worker in Neighborhood 
community near Froebel School. 1 
challenge for right person. 8284 Survey. 


WORKER, man _ preferred, for 


CASE WORKERS with graduate training, super- 
visors or students in Schools of Social Work in- 
terested in working in children’s agencies, public 
or private, in the rapidly developing State of 
Washington, are invited to discuss possibilities 
with a representative who will visit midwestern 
and easter cities the latter part of February. 
Appointments could be made in New York, 


Washington, Cleveland, Chicago or Minneapolis. . 


Write air mail before February 10th to John F. 
Hall, Box 90, University Station, Seattle 5, 
Washington, regarding appointments. Send brief 
outline of education, training, experience. 


WANTED—Trained case workers and working su- 
pervisor. Agency is expanding its family and 
child welfare services. Good supervision and ade- 
quate salary based on training and experience. 
Transportation paid to San Francisco. Write 
Catholic Social Service, 995 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3. 


and Child Care 
Agency needs graduate social worker. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Good salary, according 
to training and experience. Catholic Charities, 
_ 418 N. Twenty-fifth St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


ment in multiple service Jewish case work agency. 
Responsibilities include supervision of workers and 
students, administration of unit and community 
committee work. Salary range $2700 to $3800. 
8215 Survey. ~ 


eod salary. 
Lutheran Child Welfare 


MANAGING EDITOR. Distinguished magazine 
specializing in social-economic articles. 8236 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKER for private child placing su 
urban agency. Prefer one with professional trai 
ing. Morris County Children’s Home, 10 Pa 
Place, Morristown, N. J 


CASE WORKERS—Required: Two year gradue 
training plus experience in Psychiatric and/ 
Children’s and/or Family fields. Qualified sug 
vision. Affiliation with professional School. Ca 
provided. Salary range $2700 to $3300. Oppe 
tunity for skilled, courageous practitioners to pe 
ticipate in moulding the new program of a 1 
organized agency. Apply: Family Welfare Ass 
ciation, City Hall, Spokane 8, Washington. 


CASE WORKERS (2) School of Social Wo 
graduates preferred, but those with one gradua 
year accepted. Scholarships available for co 
pletion of training. Midwestern private fami 
agency, with excellent staff development progra 
and psychiatric staff consultant. Write 8&2 
Survey. 


WANTED: Director of Boys’ Court Service. Gra 
uate training and experience in case work a 
supervision required. Salary range, $3,300-$4,06 
Apply Department ef Social Service, Church Fe 
eration of Greater Chicago, 77 West Washingt 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


CASE WORKER, must have graduate experienc 


for position in maternity hospital for unw 
mothers. Salary starts at $1920.00. Several ope 
ings on West Coast. Write Mrs. Ruth Paga 


101 Valencia Street, San Francisco, California. 


DIRECTOR OF ACTIVITIES for Jewish Cent 
and to direct co-educational summer Camp. Sta 
previous experience and education. Man betwe 
30 and 35. Salary $3600 to $4000, depending « 
qualifications. Schonthal Center, 555 E. Ri 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


DIRECTOR for Youth Council to be organized 
West Coast metropolitan area on a city wi 
inter agency level. Will have responsibility f 
guiding young people in developing their oy 
project. Salary up to $7200.00. 8276 Survey. 


CASE WORKER—Male—Certificated preferab 
with institutional case work experience. Wri 
R. Koftoff, Hebrew National Orphan Home, 4 
Tuckahoe Road, Yonkers 2, New York. 


MAN AND WOMAN-—-single, college backgroun 
to assist with care and training of group of bo 
in congregate Jewish Home. Position resider 
State age, qualifications, salary expected. Wri 
R. Koftoff, Hebrew National Orphan Home, 4! 
Tuckahoe Road, Yonkers 2, New York. 


LUTHERAN CASEWORKER: For work wi 
children in foster homes and institutions. On 
year graduate work required. Associated Luther: 
Welfare, 307 Medical Arts Building, Seattle 
Washington. ‘ 


WANTED: Case Worker for Family Agency. S: 
ary according to training and experience. Mi 
west. 8266 Survey. 


WANTED: Director of Social Services. A wom: 
with graduate training and a number of yea 
experience in Child Welfare work for a Children 
Institution providing a foster home program. L 
cated in Connecticut. 8265 Survey. F 


WANTED: Quziified Social Worker with chi 
placing experience and ability to organize a smz 
foster home program for temporary placement 
a Maryland city. Excellent salary. Good oppe 
tunity to get executive and community organiz 
tion experience. Apply 8264 Survey. | 

SEN 


TRAINED CASE WORKER for well establis 
agency with progressive standards in Central Ne 
York city of 100,000. Excellent opportunity f 
intensive case work in general family relatio 
ships, youth problems and with unmarried m 
ers. Permanent position, immediate opening. — 
erences exchanged. 8255 Survey. : 

EXPERIENCED PROGRAM DIRECTOR { 
Adult Activities in association developing née 
and different adult program. Challenging jc 
interesting ~ colleagues, ae $2000.00. Wr 


Executive Director, Y. W. AGianTE r 
Streets, Des Moines 9, Iowa. , Ninth & H 


PSYCHIATRIC CASE WORKER in a small 
guidance agency within the Metropolitan area 
New York. Opportunity for intensive ps 
pee e uc oe ae Saas under direction 

standing nationa nown psychiati 
Apply Jewish Child Guid ; 682 Hi 
Sie Nee ee om ance Bureau, 682 Hh 


QUALIFIED CASE WORKERS with er with 


experience for day nursery d fami 

i iat minutes. n ‘New ¥. rk City. 

vailing salaries. ic const i 

The ureau of Family Serv ce 439 Man 
» Ne J. Ta ati 
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; by the thousand, and we could mul- 
them by hundreds in Iran and Iraq. 
iously, many who say they want to mi- 
2 as students would be happy if they 
d remain permanently in our country. 
t of these youths, however, are realists. 
y are not without a great measure of 
lry to family and patriotic devotion to 
try. They want education because they 
‘ve that with education they can sur- 
and serve better at home. 
ere, then, is a challenge. What are 
ericans willing to do to keep the good 
that so recently has come to them in 
_volume? We can do nothing and lose 
ventually, or we can follow a program 
lfishness in our foreign intercourse and 
it quickly. I am not in a position to 
what precisely should be done by way 
| positive program in order to retain 
cultivate good will. Naturally, there 
many things that might be done. 


Highways for Youth 


ut there is one thing we can do, and 
this we are amply qualified. We can 
ide exchange scholarships for the se- 
d youth of other countries. This is 
only kind of propaganda our people can 
erstand or engage in. 

‘e can take the leadership in opening 
nighways of the world so that the youth 
| nations and races, whether right wing 
ft wing, can move freely; in cheit search 
mnowledge. We can also provide lead- 
ip in finding the ways and means, 
ch in time will become a cost met by 
rmments. Today there are 10,000 stu- 
s from other countries in the United 
ss. Many of them are poor, and are 
ving some sort of scholarship aid. But 
need and desire for American educa- 
and training far exceed present facili- 


1ould the way be cleared and the means 
ided for a considerable flow of foreign 
ents to our schools and colleges, the 
tion of limitation and selection would 
tally arise. How wide should we open 
door? That would depend on various 
iderations. For a country like India 
basis of selection should be different 
1 that for such undeveloped countries 
raq and Iran. 
dia is fairly well supplied with upper 
schools, both public and private. A 
| share of the Indian students would be 
he postgraduate group. I remember 
interest my talks with several of these. 
y were interested in government and 
ics, economics and _ sociology, philos- 
‘and public administration. I met some 
wanted to study. medicine and _psy- 
oy. * 
Iran and Iraq there is greater interest 
echnical training, and this we would 
ct in an area where industry is only 
nning, where the people need roads and 
portation, where agriculture is rudi- 
tary and sete) husbandry is in its in- 


1946 


fancy. 
reclamation. They are interested in edu- 
cation that will help them do things. The 
number of students from these countries 
would be small and they would come with 
a limited amount of preparatory schooling. 

Any large scale plan for helping foreign 
students get American education should, 
then, take into account the educational 
needs and facilities of each country. Selec- 
tions should be made in the light of these 
different conditions. 

I realize that proposals to open our edu- 
cational institutions to a greater number of 
foreign students have been made many 
times before. American private funds. and 
modest public funds are now being spent 
for this purpose. American private funds 
also support colleges and universities in a 
number of foreign countries. But the need 
is much greater, so much so that responsi- 
bility should be assumed by the federal 
government. 

But this problem of education as an in- 
ternational matter also has its converse side. 
It is just as important for American stu- 
dents to go abroad for study as for young 
people of other lands to come here. If 
foreign students use our educational sys- 
tem, then they are in a sense doubly 


trained, for what they learn from us is” 


added to what they already had. The 
American youth, to be comparably trained, 
should add some foreign study to his study 
at home. If we are to function effectively 
in the international field, our education 
should be more international than it is. 
We are too much a one-language people. 
Few of our professors, and fewer of our 
students, can read the scientific works, or 
the business and cultural journals of other 
languages. Our business representatives 
overseas, because of this lack, are much 
handicapped, as are too many of our public 
officials abroad. .The British long ago 
learned that their foreign representatives 
should be informed about the people and 
the languages in the countries of their as- 
signment, whether in business or public 
service. , 
We have much to give the world in the 
field of education. If we give liberally we 


will not only retain good will but continue 


to deserve it. Also, the nations of the 
world have much to give us. 
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They -need electric power and land 


“the ability to speak Spanish 


IKE A NATIVE. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
from Survey Associates 


They will be sent postage free any- 
where in the United States. Send list 
to; 


BOOK ORDER DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


112 East 19 St. New York 3, N. Y. 


HOW? Enjoy Learning to Speak 


TMS 


FRENCH-GERMAN-ITALIAN 


Big eppertunities and jobs 
weiting fer those who can 
speak Spanish. Millions of 
dollars being invested in 
Mexiee, Central and South 
Ameriea—business and travel 
imereasing every day. Now 


mean mere to you than 
ever hefere. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


The CORTINA METHOD, fa- 
mous for OVDR 60 YEARS, 
teaches you to speak Spanish 
Right in 
your own home, relaxed and at 
ease, you learn as easily as a 
child learns—BY LISTENING 
to native instructors on these 30 
new, easy-to-understand COR- 
TINA recordings, EVERY WOKD 
CLEAR AS a BELL, 


Sent on 5 Days Approves 


THOUSANDS have learned Span- 
ish this quick, easy way for 
PLEASURE and BUSINESS. 
Why not you? Tree, 32-page 
book, ‘‘The Cortina Short-Cut,’’ 
describes. this famous method 
fully and tells how you can try 
it in your own home for 5 days, 
NO COST IF 
NOT DE- 
LIGHTED. 
Mail coupon 
for free book 
now, 


Write Today-WOW! 
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CORTINA Academy (Established in 1882) 
Dept. 391, 105 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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BOSTON J UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
PREPARATION FOR GOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL 
WORK AND POST-WAR REHABILITATION 


Beginning students may enter in May, September and 
January. 

WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 

For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 
sional degree. 

The program is especially adapted for public welfare 
workers, child welfare workers, and others who have an op- 
portunity for part-time study or who are allowed educational 
leave. 

For information and catalogue, apply to 


Richard K, Conant, Dean 


84 Exeter Street Boston Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy .and Social Research 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Member, American Association of Schools of Social Work 


Professional Education in social case work, medical social 
work, child welfare, social welfare planning, international 
relief, administration, social and industrial research, adminis- 
tration of public and private social agencies; also graduate 
study in sociology and the social sciences. Degrees awarded: 
Ph.D. and M.A. in Social Economy and Sociology. 


Apply to Secretary, Department of Social Economy 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the thirty months’ course which leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission, 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


INTERESTING COURSES 
ON VITAL QUESTIONS 


OF THE DAY 
SEND FOR NEW SPRING BULLETIN 


Critical Periods in Western Culture 
This Changing World 

Problems of the Atomic Age 
Psychiatry and Social Reconstruction 
The Philosophy of Politics 

Lives for Liberty 

Philosophy of Democratic Socialism 
Architects of Peace 

Humor and Social Satire in Literature 
The Poetry of Browning | 

The Plays of Shakespeare 
Acting and Production Techniques 
Short Story Writing 
Youth’ Forum 

Public Speaking 

napoe ea eemel; English 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East 15th Street New York City 3 
Algonquin 4-3094.-5-6 


*. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


- 950 University . Avenue 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEEGHES: 1944-1945 
A. Craig Baird 328p. $1.25 


“Representative” means inclusive, the best of 
many types, political orations, business ad- 
dresses, broadcasts, sermons, educational 
addresses. ... 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES has 
not only great value for speakers and writers, 
but also for the historian and the student of 
current events. 


Notes introduce each speech and an appendix 
contains biographical notes on all speakers, 


Thirty-three of the year's outstanding © 
addresses delivered by: 


Hilmer Baukhage 
Bernard Iddings Bell 
Nicholas M. Butler 


Winston Churchill iene! Reynolds 
Thomas E. Dewey ohn D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Anthony Eden _ Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Harlow Shapley 
Bernard J. Shiel 


Henning W. Prentis, Jr. 
Robert Redfield 


William Ernest Hocking — 
Robert Maynard Hutchins Harold E. Stassen 
Eric A. Johnston Edward R. Stettinius 
Ernest J. King Alexander J. Stoddard 
Archibald Mac Leish Harry S. Truman — 
Benjamin E. Mays Arthur H, Vandenberg 
Karl D, Mundt Henry A, Wallace — 
Reinhold Niebuhr . Andrew T, Weaver 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


Fellowships 1946-1947 


COMMONWEALTH FUND: A limited number of fellow- 
ships for a nine month period of advanced training in psy- 
| chiatric social work. 

GROUP WORK: A limited number of fellowships for men and 
women with or without experience living outside the metro- 
pelitan area who are interested in group work training, 


PORTER R, LEE MEMORIAL FUND: This fund and the 
School, offer a number of loan-grant fellowships, to help 
practicing social workers gain further training. 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: For 
men or women living outside the metropolitan area who have 
graduated from college since 1943. 


TUITION FELLOWSHIPS: Providing tuition for three 
quarters. Preference will be given to applicants living outside 
the metropolitan area. 


WILLARD STRAIGHT: For a foreign student who has had 
social work experience in his own country and expects to re- 
turn there. 


All applicants must be eligible for admission to the School on 
a graduate basis. Final date for filing blanks for all fellow- 
ships is February 15, 1946. For further details apply to the 
Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
GEORGE WARREN BROWN 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
: St. Louis, Missouri 


Professional Education leading to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 


Basic curriculum and specializations in 
Family Case Work, Child Welfare, 
Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Public Welfare, Group Work, 


Social Welfare Organization, Research. 


Academic year 1946-47 begins September 30. 


Summer sessions: June 17 — July 26; 
July 29 — August 31. 


For bulletins or further infor- 
mation apply to the Dean. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIALWORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


' Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
ram is designed for students who have had satis- 
foes. experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a ‘period of not more than two years has 
EEN 


Bieadesie Year Opens June as 1946 


, For further information write to 
_ THE DIRECTOR 


COLLEGE HALL 8 


The University of Chicago 


School of shoe: Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1945-46 


Spring Quarter begins March 25, 1946 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1946 


First Term—June 24-July 26 
Second Term—July 29-August 31 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements 
for admission will be sent on request. 


Cogin your subscription to the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


WITH ANY ONE OF THESE RECENT SELECTIONS ... ALL BEST-SELLERS 


UP FRONT RICKSHAW BOY 


By Bill Mauldin By Lau Shaw 
aud [lustrated by Cyrus Leroy Baldridge 


THE WORLD, THE FLESH RETAIL PRICE $2.75 


AND FATHER SMITH 
By Bruce Marshall 


(doutde selection) 


COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.00 


Sinclair Lewis’ 
LATEST BOOK 


CASS TIMBERLANE 


A NOVEL OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
RETAIL PRICE $2.75 


Bill Mauldin’s drawings of 
our fighting men have won 
him the Pulitzer Prize. Bruce 


This, the newest novel by Lau Shaw is one of China’s 


“Currier and Ives by H.T, Peters 
_ isa past book-dividend. Members 
_ eregiven one book-dividend like ~ 
this, for every two selections they 
buy from the Club, 


Sinclair Lewis, is the story of 
Judge Timberlane, who falls 
deeply in love with and mar- 
ries a girl young enough to 
be his daughter. A story of 
husbands and wives, it is a 
living American novel of the 
stature of Arrowsmith, Bab- 
bitt, and-Main Street. 


S) 


Marshall’s delightful novel 
of a priest in Scotland is 
unforgettable. 


Retail Price $5. .0O ieee 
These prints Pea eincd i in ihe limited edition Be two volumes at $5 


A delightful pictorial history of America from 1835 to 1885, in pictures a 
large Pegag size—9 x 12 inches— makes these prints, many in rela! 


most widely read novelists, 
though hitherto unknown to 
the American public. There 
is no reader of this great 
novel who will not end the 
book with the deepest affec- 
tion for its simple and loy- 
able hero, the sincere “‘little 
man,” Happy Legis 


TO JOIN THE BOOK-O OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


IGNIN d mailing the coupon month, you det it come, 208 9 you 
he ou pay no fixed sum — ant, or — 
-memb and obligate yourself for simply _ write, 

term. You bay for each book ° Rety 


asa 


